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\\'£?' PROVERBS, 

$€.' $c. 8$c. 
VOLUME THE SECOND. 

Mendacem memorem, esse oportet. 

** 1l faut qu'un menteur ait bonne memoire," 
a liar ought to have a good memory. When 
a transaction is related exactly as it occurred, 
there is no probability that the retater should 
at any time vary in his account. The circum- 
stance must for ever dwell in bis mind, in the 
very manner he described it. But if a' fictitious 
story is told, he must have a good memory to 
be able at all times to tell it in the same man- 
ner. The liar therefore has little chance that 
his fiction shall remain long undiscovered, for 
should no other circumstance lead to the de- 
tection of it, he will, by not adhering always 
to the same story^ betray the imposition he has 
practised ; and it is well that it is so, as there 
is no vice that doth, so cover a man with shame, 
as to be detected in telling a lie. " Clear and 
" vox. II. b round 
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round dealing,*' Lord Verdant Says, " is the 
honour of man's nature, while a, mixture of 
falsehood, is like allay in coin of gold or silver, 
which may make the metal work better, but it 
embaseth iL" Montaigne says, Very happily, 
" To accuse a man of lying, is as much as to 
say, he is a brave towards God, and a coward 
towards man." 



Qui bene conjiciet, hum Vatemp&hibeto 

optimum. 
Let him who conjectures best, who from 
circumstances draws the most rational con- 
clusions, be esteemed your best counsellor or 
adviser, or more literally, let him be your 
soothsayer or prophet. 

" He that conjectures teaK amiss, 
Of *H the bast of prophets ii." 

Do not, like tfte Africans, and other illiterate 
and uncultivated people, consult astrologers, 
or diviners, with the view of learning your 
ftrture destiny, which cannot with any cer- 
tainty be foretold. It is true, as is said of 
persons having the second sight in Scotland, 
tliere 
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there is sometime* a very near, or perhaps, an 
exact coincidence between the prediction and 
the event, "Quia est enira, qui totum diem 
jaculans, non aliquandoconlineatp" for, who 
shoots often, will at some time hit tbe matjt 
But on inquiry, it would be found, that they 
fail fifty times for once that they are right. 
But jugglers, or fortune-tellers, as theyaw call- 
ed, are in no small degree of estimation in this 
country, and among persons .who should be 
ashamed of giving encouragement to such 
wretched impostures, Erasmus complains, that 
they w«re not less in vogue in his time, and 
that they were resorted to by personages of 
the highest rank, " Si fuera adevino, no ms* 
ricra tnesquino," if I were a conjuror, I should 
«ot die a beggar, the Spaniards say, which 
shews they do not want encouragement in 
that country also. Of the Spaniards, it hat 
been said, that they are less wise, as the French: 
are found t# he more wise, n*ore.poJitic,atthe 
least, tlian from their respective habits and 
manners, might be expected. 
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Ptmnus lacer. 
A tattered garment, which, if a man has the 
misfortune to be obliged to appear in, it being 
what is first seen and noticed, he is usually 
rejected, without trying whether, under that 
sordid and wretched outside, there may not 
lie talents, which might make him a valuable 
associate. 

'" Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule." 

But this might be borne, and it might perhaps 
he in some measure compensated,' if the con- 
tempt in which persons so accoutred are held, 
should incite in such as have abilities, 50 much 
industry 'and frugality, as might guarantee 
them from falling into a • state of indigence, 
which is not so impracticable, as it is often 
supposed to be. But when men become in- 
digent through misfortune,' their distress is 
more than doubled, when they find that those 
who in their prosperity courted, now turn their 
backs upon them, and this, it is to be feared, 
is no uncommon case. 



" poverty, 



When no ill else will do 't, makes all friends By." 

An- 
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Anciently, when any thing was rejected, and 
put away with contempt, it was said to be 
thrown away like a worn out and tattered 
garment. " Did you observe, how he turned 
up his nose at it?" is our more common phrase, 
when any thing is refused with disdain. 



Ckttts Dominion emit. 

The Chians purchased for themselves' mas- 
ters. When their country was conquered by 
Mithridates, they were delivered, bound with 
chains, to their slaves, whom they had pur- 
chased, to. be by them transported to Colchis. 
The adage was used when any one by mis- 
management had brought upon himself any 
severe calamity. 



■ Multw Manus Onus teviits reddunt. . ■■ 
' s 'Ma!n'y hands make light work." This is 
tod obvious to need being explained. Of the 
same kind. are, " Two heads are better than 
one, or why do folks marry?"'and '' in a' mul- 
titude of counsellors, there is safety." But the 
b 3 oppo- 
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opposite to this is no less trae, and we say, 
"too many cooks spoil the broth," and « keep 
no more cats than catch mice j" we knew atao 
that where too many men are employed in the 
same business, instead of helping, they often- 
times hinder each other. 



Spent Pretio enter* 
Paying a high price for some future and .in- 
cidental advantage. " Parting with the sub- 
stance for a shadow. * s The adage advises not 
to part with wha't we actually possess, upon the 
distant prospect of sortie doubtful or uncer- 
tain profit ; '' e meglio aver hoggi un uovo, 
che drmana una gallina," better an egg to-day 
than a hen to- morrow, or *' a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush." It would be worse 
than madness in any one in possession of a 
competence, 6r exercising auccessfulty any 
business or profession to hazard all in pursuit 
of some new scheme, which however promis- 
ing in appearance, might fail and involve him 
in ruin : and yet of this folly there are few 
but are acquainted with some victim*, 'this. 
the 
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the Spaniards tay, is u yr pur laea, y bolver 
tresquilado," going for wool, and returning 
home shorn. How many young men again, 
spend whole years of their invaluable time, im 
cultivating the friendship of some great man 
in the hope of obtaining preferment, and are 
only at length weaned from the pursuit, in 
the course of which they have submitted to 
all those i-nstiits and mortifieatiotis incident to 
a state of dependence, by finding other, per- 
haps less obsequious cheots, preferred to the 
office which bad been pointed out to them as 
the reward of their servitude : awaked, at 
length, from their dream of prosperity, they 
*nd the loss of the ex pec ted office the smallest 
part of their misery. They have wot only neg-. 
looted to improve the little fortune they pos- 
sessed, but bare suffered it to slip completely 
away, or have m reduced it as not to have a 
sufficiency left for their suhusteBee ; in the 
meantime they have contracted habits of idle- 
ness, which reader it impossible for them to 
«e*rch out means of recovering what they have 
wet : this :i« buying hope at adlneadfuily hjgfa 
price indeed ! The adage also aUiiiei v to a 
b 4 custom, 
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custom; common, we are told, among the an- 
cients, and- which has: descended to the pre- 
sent times^' of- purchasing the. produce of an 
orchard while the trees were, only in blossom, 
or of a. field of corn as soon as the seed was 
committed to the ground, at stipulated prices. 
This, species of gaming was carried so far, 
that it was not unusual to buy a draught of 
.fishes, or so many as should be taken at one 
cast.of a:n?t; or all the game that should be 
taken iaohe day's hunting: and. laws, we are 
-told, were framed to regulate this kind of 
traffic' 

■i •■" I^ord Bacon, being in York-house garden, 
looking on fishers as they were throwing their 
net, asked them what they would take for their 
draught; they answered so much, his lordship 
would offer them only so; much ; they drew 
;up their net, and in it were only two or three 
■little: fishes ; his lordship then told them, it 
had been better for them to have taken his 
offer ; they replied, they hoped to have had a 
better draught; but, said his lordship, " hope 
is a good breakfast, but a bad supper." Am- 
brejfs Manuscripts. 

Mgrot* 
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Mgroto dum Amnio, est Spes est. 

" While there is life, there is hope," and 
" there is life in a muscle." We should not 
give up our exertions too early ; what is dif- 
ficult, is not therefore to be deemed impossi- 
ble, as persons apparently at the point of death 
are sometimes found to recover; and a turn not 
unfrequently takes place in our affairs, and we 
are rescued from difficulties that seemed at 
one time hopeless and irremediable. 



Tempus omnia revelai. 

Time brings all things to light. Truth has 1 
therefore been called the daughter of Time, or 
as the Spaniards say, of God, " la verdad es 
hija de Dios ;" the wicked man hence knows 
no peace, but lives in perpetual fear that time, 
the great revealer of secrets, should tear off 
the veil that hides his crimes and shew him in 
his true colours. But time also overturns and 
destroys every thing, and takes away even the 
memory of them. Hence we have 
... i Tempus 
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Tempm afax Rerunt. 

Which cannot be better exemplified than 
' by the following lines : 

■ " Time Jays bis hand 

On pyramid! of brass, and ruins quite 
What all the fond artificer* did think 
Immortal workmanship. He sends his worms 
To books, to «U words, and they <k»'Our 
Th' inscriptions; scluves ingraiitiwie, 
For he destroys (be memory of mas,'' 



Quo semel est imbut-a recens, servabit Odorem 
Testa diu. 

Vessels will for a long time preserve the scent 
of the liquor first put into them, or with which 
they were first impregnated. This observa- 
tion is very happily introduced by Horace, to 
shew the necessity of instilling early good 
principles into the minds of young people ; 
" maxima debetur puerisreverentia:" and 

*' JSiJdictu ftedBiUKcmveliasc tisuiaa tanjpi 
Intra -quae puar est," 

we should reverence youth ; that is, we *lWJd 
take 
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take care that nothing be said or done m 
their presence offensive to good morals, that 
we may not suffer the cruel reflection of hav- 
ing led them into vice by our example. 

" Siacerura est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis acescit." 

For as, unless the vessel is kept clean and 
untainted, whatever is put into it will be 
spoiled : if the 'mind be corrupted when young, 
it wtUl afterwards reject the most salutary pre- 
cepts. 

Philip of M&cedon thought a good educa- 
tion of so much importance, that next to the 
pleasure he experienced hi having a son to 
whom he might leave bis empire, fee esteemed 
that of his being bom at a time when lie was 
able to procure for him so excellent a precep- 
tor as Aristotle; under whose tuition he placed 
him as soon as he was of an age to receive 
his instruction. "Xt would >be well," Roger 
Ascham says, " that we should adopt the nran- 
jiers of the Persians, whose children to the 
Age of twenty-one yean were -brought uf in 
learning and exercises of labour, and that m 
such places, where they should neither .see 
that 
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that was uncomely, nor hear that was unho- 
nest" 



Oculus dexter mihi salit. 

" My right eye itches," I shall see whom I 
have long wished for; and, 

" Num Tobis timiiebant aures, Parmesof." 

Did not your ears tingle ? for your mistress 
was talking of you. We also say, " my face 
flushes," some one is talking of me ; and " my 
elbow itches," I shall be kissed by a fool. 
Plautus has many similar phrases in his come- 
dies ; whence we learn, that these supersti- 
tious fancies have prevailed among the Com- 
mon people in all ages. ■ ■ 



Seguitur Ver Hyemeni. ■ t 

The spring follows the winter, sunshine 
succeeds to rain : " apres ce tems-ci il en 
viendra un autre," after this season will come 
another and a different one. This, and other si- 
milar phrases have been used both by ancients 
and 
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and moderns, to encourage men to bear their 
troubles with constancy, by the consolatory 
reflection that they cannot last forever. For 
though it be true, as the Spaniard notices, 
" en cada sendevo, ay su atolledera," that in 
every road there are sloughs in some part of 
. it, when these are passed the rest of the way 
may be smooth and level. " It is a long lane," 
. we say, " that' has no end," and " when things 
are at the worst they will mend;" for " etiam 
mala fortuna suas habet levitates," even ill- 
fortune is changeable and will not last for ever; 
but prosperity is probably still more faithless 
than adversity : when we have attained the 
summit of our wishes, we may be doomed to 
suffer an early reverse, and our fall will be 
the more severe, the greater the eminence 
from which we are precipitated. " Di gran 
subida gran caida," from a great height a 
great fall, and " after sweet meat comes sour 
sauce." 

' " The prosperous man to-day puts forth 

' The' tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
' And bears his blushing honours thick upon him: ' 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost j 
And when be thinks, good easy man, full surely 
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Hii greatness is a ripening, nips bis root, 
And (hen he falls as I do." 

WooUafs Speech w King Henry FXIZ, 



Tanifuam Ungues Dtgifotque suos. 

The subject is as familiar and as well known 
to me, as are my fingers ; to be perfectly 
conversant with a business, or to have it, as 
we say, " at our fingers' ends." 



Hem Aca tetigisti. 

u You have hit the matter to a hair," or 
u the naii on the head," that is, you are per- 
fectly right in your conjecture. 



Diet admit JEgritoutinem. 

Time cures the greatest afflictions. There is 
no trouble, however pungent, which time has 
not the power of softening or removing. It is 
also esteemed to have no small influence in 
curing diseases affecting the body. 
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" &l4diciu dcdit qui temporU morbo tnofsm, 
Is plus reraedii qub.m cutis sector dedit." 

Tbe physician who allows the disease to sub- 
side gradually, is more successful than lie who 
has immediate recourse to rough aud violent 
remedies, which is not unlike the following, 
"EL tiempo cura el enfermo, que no el ua- 
gucntv," it is time, and not medicine that 
cures die disease. The Spaniards do not ap- 
pear to have had much reverence either for 
medicines, or for the dispensers of them. " Si 
trcnes medico atnigo, quitale la gorra, y ern- 
biato a casa de tu enemigo," if you have a 
physician for your friend, make your how to 
him, and send him to your enemy, as the sorest 
way to get rid of him. Time also brings things 
to perfection. M Col tempo et la paglia si ma- 
turano mespoli," time and straw make med- 
ian ripe. 



Quid nisi Vtctis Dolor. 

What but misery to the conquered; and 

" vte vktis !" woe to the conquered ! was the 

crwel taaat of Brenntis to tire ftomans, oohs- 

plaining 
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plaining that he exacted more than they had 
stipulated to pay, as a ransom for their city ; 
reproaching them, perhaps, that they had not' 
made so strenuous a defence as they ought to 
have done, before they capitulated. It shouktt 
be sounded in the ears of the careless, the in- 
dolent, and the profligate, in short, of all who, 
having nothing but their genius or their in- 
dustry to depend upon for their support, pass 
their time in sloth and inactivity; or who dis- 
sipate the property left them by their parents, 
in the foolish, or perhaps criminal indulgence 
of their passions. What pleasure, or what 
comforts, are to be purchased by poverty, 
^nd what are they to expect, when they have 
reduced themselves to a state of indigence, 
but the neglect of those who would have been 
their friends, or the' cold consolation of pity ? 
How little relief distress may expect from pity, 
the following very just observations of Gold- 
smith shew : ".Pity and friendship are passions 
incompatible with each other; and it is impos- 
sible that both can reside in any breast, for 
the smallest space of time, without impairing 
each other. Friendship is made up of esteem 
-':; and 
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and pleasure, but pity is composed of sorrow, 
and contempt. Is feet," he adds, "pity, though 
it may often relieve, is but at best a short lived 
passion, and seldom affords distress more than, 
a transitory assistance^" which is consonant to 
the following observation of Dryden, 

u pity only with oew objects stays, 

Bat with the tedious sight of woe decays.'' 



Pino vendibili susptnsa Hederd nihil Opus. 

"Good wine needs no bush." Good actions 
are their own interpreters, they need no rhe- 
toric to adorn them, the phrase derives its 
origin from a custom among vintners, of 
hanging out the representation of an ivy bush, 
as an indication that they sell wine; a custom 
common in Germany, in the time of Erasmus, 
and probably much earlier. It is still continued 
among us; many of the principal inns in this 
kingdom, both in town and country, being 
known by the sign of the bush. While signs 
were in fashion, Bacchus astride on his tun, 
and ample bunches of grapes, with their hand- 
some foliage, were also very general designa- 

vot. it. c tions 
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ttonis of the good liquor that was to be had 
Within. The proverb is applicable to persons 
too earnest in their cornmendaTion of any ar- 
ticles they are desirous of selling. The Spa- 
niards therefore say, " El vino que es buerio, 
no ha menester pregbne>o," the wine that is 
good needs no trumpeter. 

The ivy is said to be ah antidote to the in- 
toxicating power of wine, hence Bacchus is 
always painted with a wreath of ivy on iiis 
head, and it may be that it was on account of 
this supposed property, that in 61d 't'imes a 
bush of ivy was chrtsen, in preference To any 
other, by the vintners. The proverb has been 
pretty generally adopted. *Al burin vino,* 
the Italians say, " non bisbgha frasca,*' and 
the French, "Ix bon vin n'a point 'besom de 
buctieroli." Ts this the origin of th'e Vulgar 
term "Bosky," applied to persons who are 
tipsy, 'dr 'drunk, viz. he nas been lihtierthe 
bush ? The Scotch, "who 'are' accustomed to fix 
a bunch of hay against houses where ale is 
sold, say, "Good ale heeds 'no whisp." 

Anut 
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Anus S'tmia, serd quidtm. 
The old ape is taken at length. This wa* 
said, when any one, who for a kmg time, by 
craft and cunning, had succeeded in plunder- 
ing his neighbours, was at last taken, and 
condemned to suffer the punishment due to 
his crimes. Our English proverb has it, "The 
old fox is caught at last." 



Qpertam met us es kancprna. 

Endeavour to acquit yourself well in what- 
ever station or condition of life your lot may 
happen to be cast 

" Honour uiidsbaiae froin no conditions rise, 
£ct well your part, there all the honour lies." 
The adage is of general application. Princes, 
.nobles, bishops, lawyers, soldiers, and the 
meanest individuals, have each of them their 
distiact province; let them fill them worthily, 

" Each mijhr*his several province well command. 
Would all but stoop to what they understand." 

" England expects that every man will do 

..his duty," was the animated speech of Lord 

c 2 Nelson 
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Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar, where that 
hero unfortunately fell ; or not, perhaps, un- 
fortunately for himself, as it was in the midst 
of victory, and crowned with glory. Had he 
died immediately after his unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the coast of France, or on his expe- 
dition to Denmark, he would have left hi* 
fame somewhat diminished, which by his last 
brilliant action was again mounted to the stars: 
for the victory at the Nile was not less bril- 
liant than* that off Trafalgar. Either of them 
would have been sufficient to immortalise his 
name. 



■Ne £ quacis Ligno Mercurius fiat. 

A statue of Mercury may not be made from 
every kind of wood. All dispositions and 
capacities are not adapted to the higher walks 
of literature. It is incumbent on parents to 
educate their children, but they should give 
them such instruction, as is suited to their 
talents. Artificers are careful to make choice 
of materials fit for the work they have in hand, 
whether metal, stone, or wood ; using the 
coarser 
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coarser sort for rough and common articles, the 
finer for those that require to be more exqui- 
sitely finished. " You cannot make," we say, 
"a silken purse of a sow's ear," or " a horn of 
a pig's tail," or " a good coat," the Spaniards 
say, " of coarse or bad wool." '-' De ruyn pa5o 
nunca buen sayo." 



Ne Gludium tollas Mutter. 
Women should notattempt to wield a sword, 
for which they are incompetent. Employ in 
.every business means adapted and adequate 
to the purpose ; also take care not to irritate 
any one whom you are not able to stand 
against, or oppose successfully. Brutus ob- 
served, that Cicero should not have railed 
against, and provoked Marc Anthony, who 
was much more powerful than himself. In 
the end, this imprudence cost Cicero mYHfo 
What, however, shall we say of those heroines, 
Judith in sacred, and Joan of Arc in modern 
history, or of the Amazons, who wielded this 
forbidden weapon with such advantage against 
their enemies, in defiance of this adage? 

c 3 iCn- 
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Exiguum Malum, ingens Bonum. 

** III luck is good for something." Prom *' 
smaQ evil.to'elctiacta considerable advantage, 
h tbeproperty of a sound atid pfddent mind, It 
is next toprofitmg by the errors and misch'anc'es 
of others, to take warning by some check Wfc 
may meet with in our progress, and thence to 
alter our course. " El hombre mancebo perdi- 
e«do gana seso," a young man by losing, gains 
knowledge. If persons, who are living more 
expensively than their income permits, would 
be warned by the first difficulty or disgrace 
they suffer, and would institute modes of liv- 
ing more suitable to their circumstances, they 
would soon recover what by their improvidence 
they had wasted. But pride, a fear of shewing 
to their companions they are not so wealthy as 
they had boasted, or had appeared. to be, pre- 
vents their following this salutary counsel, 
and they go on until their fall becomes in- 
evitable. " Si quid feceris honestum cum la- 
bore, labor abh, honestum riianet. Si quid 
feceris turpe cum voluptate, voluptas abit, 
turpitudo manet," which may be thus ren- 
"■* ' dered: 
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dered : if fyy labour and difficulty you have 
procured to yourself an advantage, the benefit 
will renaain, when the labour with which it 
V*» acquired will be forgotten. But if in pur- 
*uijt of pleasure you have degraded yourself, 
the disgrace will remain, while no traces of 
tiUe pleasure will be retained in your memory. 



Ipse semet cauit. ■ '. 

"Is your trumpeter dead, that you Wfe 
obliged to praise yourself?" This may he corf- 
sidered as a caution against vain boasting. 
Act so as to be deserving of com mend atierf ; 
and though you should not meet with all the 
applause you may deserve, you ^ill have the 
testimony of your own mind, which will be 
abundantly satisfactory. - Hear, O ye Vene- 
tians, and I will tell ye which is the best thing 
in the world: "To contemn it." Sebastian 
"Foscarius, sometime Duke of Venice, Ordered 
this to be inscribed on his tomb. ' 

_ . . '..,:- r> 

Teipspw pon alens, Canes alts. ■ , . ' 
Not U&yingjSttfficjen.t far jour.awnjjgfjwst, . 
c 4 do 
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do you pretend to keep dogs ? This was used 
to be applied to persons whose income, insuf- 
ficient to supply them with necessaries, wafc 
laid out in superfluities ; in keeping servants 
and horses, or in an ostentatious use or' gaudy 
clothes, furniture, or other articles of luxury, 
unbecoming their circumstances. " Los que 
cabras no tienen, y cabritos venden, de donde 
lo vieneu ?" those who, having no goats, yet 
Mil kids, whence do they get them ? is said by 
the Spaniards, of persons who, having no es- 
tates, or known income, yet contrive to live at 
a great expense. 



Cantitenam tandem cants. 

To be always singing the same tune, or tell- 
ing the same stories, which, though at the first 
they might be interesting and pleasant, at 
length become, by repetition, tiresome and 
disgusting. " JDieu nous garde d'un bomnie 
qui n'a qu'une affaire ;" God keep us, the 
French say, from a man who is only acquaint- 
ed with one subject, on which he is capable of 
conversing ; he will introduce it on all occa- 
' aions, 
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stons, though it have no affinity to the subject 
which the company are discussing. " He witt 
tag it in by the neck and shoulders," 



Ignavis semper Ferim sunt. 

To the indolent every day is a holiday, or 
day of rest. Erasmus has taken occasion, in 
the explication of this septence, to shew the 
mischiefs incurred by the increasing number 
of festivals or holidays, enjoined by the church. 
They were intended, he observes, as days of 
necessary relaxation for the labouring poor, 
but were too frequently passed by them in 
the grossest debauchery. The abolishing the 
greater part of these holidays, may be esteem- 
ed, as not the smallest of the many advantages 
produced to this country by the Reformation. 



- Ne Verba pro Farina. " 

" Fair words butter no parsnips." Though 

we may for a time be satisfied with kind 

speeches, and fair promises, yet as we cana»t 

take 
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take them to the market, or they will not pass 
there, the satisfaction derived from them will 
be but short-lived, and when we find tbena 
totally unproductive, and that they were 
merely unmeaning expletives, our resentment 
will be in proportion to the dependence we 
had placed on them, and to the time we have 
lost in the vain expectation of some promised 
benefit. 



Ttmidi nunquam statuerunt Trophaum. 
Timid persons and such as are not pos- 
sessed of personal courage, must not expect to 
be honoured with a triumph, which is only ac- 
corded to those who have by their valour ob- 
tained some signal victory. " Qui a peur de 
feuilles ne doit aller au bois," " he that is 
afraid of leaves, must not go into .a wood." 
Persons of timid dispositions should not en- 
gage in hazardous undertakings, or attempt 
what can only be achieved by courage and 
prowess ; " al hombre osado, la fortuna da la 
■mano," "fortune favours the bold," " faint 
•heart never won fair lady," and " none but 
'fte brave deserve the fcir !" 

Aliorum 
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Jilierum Medifiu, ipse Ulceribus scales. 

' ■ A lHif kbUt of tilling ptw and rich, 
- ttt irfb4h£htselvtfe*flt eiiSrttidh.* 

Physicians pretending to dire the diseases of 
others; anil are themselves loaded -with com- 
plaints, are the Immediate. objects of the cen- 
sure contaihetlln this adage ; hut it-may also 
be applied to persons railing against vices to 
which they are themselves addicted. Persons 
whose office it is instruct the people in the 
duiies-oT morality and religion, should consi- 
der how much their admonitions will lose off 
their weight anil efficacy if their cdnduct is 
not iii a great degree, at the least, consonant 
to 'their doctrine ; if they cannot entirely re- 
train from Vide, they should be extremely 
careful to conceal 'their deviations from the 
precepts they mean to inculcate, lest their ex- 
ample should be more powerful than their lec- 
tures'. 



JVe Msopum-guidem trivtt. 

He has not <tften't*ugHt.?rre».th8J&btes'flf 
JEsop, 
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JEaop, was used to be said of persons totally 
illiterate ; whose education has been so neg- 
lected, that they had not been initiated in the 
rudiments of literature ; " be has not read his 
horn-book or his primer," or "does not know 
his alphabet," we say on similar occasions. 
The horn-book, it is known, is a piece of 
board six ' or seven inches long and four or 
five broad, "on which is pasted a strip of paper 
-containing the alphabet in capital and small 
letters, covered with a plate of transparent 
horn, to guard it from the fingers of the young 
subjects, to whose use it. is dedicated : this 
description may seem superfluous at present, 
but horu-books are now so little used, that, it 
is probable, should the name of the contrivance 
continue, the form and fashion of it will in a 
short time be lost. To the same purport is 

Neque natart, neque Litems. 

He has neither been taught to read nor to 
swim, two things which the Grecians and Ro- 
mans were careful their children should be in- 
structed in early ; and which it was held to 
be disgraceful not to bave learned. . 

No* 
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Noii est miki cornea Pibra. 

t am not made of horn, of brass, of iron, or 
each like impenetrable stuff, as to be so totally 
void of sense or proper feeling, that I should 
hear unmoved a tale of so much distress; or 
«o difficult of persuasion, that I should not 
listen to so reasonable a request. 



Non est RtmeiHum adcertui Sycophante 
Morsum. 

There is no remedy against the tongue of 
the sycophant, who, by pretended concern for 
your interest, worm themselves into your con- 
fidence and get acquainted with your most 
intimate concerns. When men who are in- 
different to you affect a more than ordinary 
regard for your interest, you should be cau- 
tiouf how you converse with them ; 

" Malaga la cola el ran ' 

Non por ti, sino por el pan," 

the dog wags his tail not for you but for 
your bread. It might be well if the sycophant 
were content with pillaging, but more usu- 
ally they flatter only to betray you ; such men 
are 
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are said, " hangar con la cola, y murder con 
la boca," to bite while they fawn upon you 
and, if they are as crafty as they are malevo- 
lent, you will not discover the villany of their 
dispositions until they have done you some 
irremediable mischief j until they have alie- 
nated the minds of your friends, or raised such 
dissensions in your' family as nothing but 
death will extinguish. When Iago saw that 
lie bed succeeded in exciting in Othello a sus- 
picion of the incontinence of Desdemona, he 
says, exulting in the success of his villany, 



' Not poppy, nor mfindragore, 



Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medjeioe thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday." 

Iftte ancients supposed that there were ma- 
gic rings which had the power of defending 
those who wore them from certain diseases, 
inflicted, as they imagined, by inchantment 
or witchcraft, but even these were insufficient 
to protect them from the tongue of -the slan- 
derer. 



Dentem 
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Bentem Dente rodtrt. 

It is one tooth biting another, was used to 
be said to any one attempting to hurt what 
was out of his reach, and could not be af- 
fected by him : or affronting one who could 
return the insult with interest; or having a 
contest with persons capable of doing him 
more mischief than he could do them. It has 
the same sense as, " verberare lapidem," beat- 
ing a stone; " do not shew your teeth," we 
say, " when .you cannot bite." The adage 
probably took its rise from the fable of the 
serpent gnawing a file, which it met with in a 
smith's shop, by which it made its own .gums 
bleed but without hurting the file. 



jFnutra Herculi 

That is, shoul.d any one call Hercules a 
-coward, who would listen to him ? The adage 
was applied'to any one speaking ill of persons of 
known and approved integrity and character. 
J ffhenCato, J ivhoseworfh'ha"dbeen often tried. 
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was accused of avarice ; this, Plutarch said* 
was as if any one should reproach Hercules 
with want of courage. 



Ne in Nervum erumpat. 

The string may break; this was said to per- 
sons who, emboldened by success, were per- 
petually engaging in new exploits : such per- 
sons were advised by this apothegm to desist, 
they had done enough to shew their skill or 
courage ; a reverse might happen, or by one 
wrong step they might lose all the honour or 
emolument they had gained. " The pitcher 
that goes often to the well returns broken at 
last." 

The adage takes its rise from bowmen who, 
by overstraining the string, at length occa- 
sion it to break, not without danger to them- 
selves. 



Pluris est oculatus Testis units, quam atiriti 
decern. 

Better one eye-witness than ten who onh/ 
know - 
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know a thing from hearsay ; or, what we see 
with our own eyes, is rather to be believed 
than what we learn only from report, for"very 
creer," "seeing is believing," and " ojos que 
no ven, coracon que no llora," " what the eye 
doth not see, the heart doth not rue." 



In caducum Parietem inclinare. 
Leaning on a broken staff, which cannot 
support you, or " on a bruised reed which 
will pierce your hand and wound you ;" lite- 
rally upon a weak and tottering wall; meta- 
phorically, trusting to a false friend who will 
betray you, or to one who is incapable of per- 
forming what he promises, or of furnishing the 
assistance which he undertook to afford you. 



Quijacet in Terra, non hahst unit cadat. 

He who is at the bottom can fall no lower. 
When plunged into the gulph of poverty and 
misery all fear of further distresses over, no 
change can take place but it must be for the 
better ; and so unsettled are all sublunary 

vol. ir. d things 
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tilings that a change may always beexpected; 
or time and use will make the greatest trouble 
tolerable. Hope ami patience are two sove*- " 
reign remedies, affording the softest cushion 
la ieari on in adversity. " Grata superveniet 
quae non sperabitur hora/' a day of relief 
beyond expectation may. come, and turn a 
lowering morning to a fair afternoon ; or at the 
worst, death will at length put an end to our 
misery, and when a traveller arrives at the end 
of his journey, he soon forgets the hardships 
and difficulties he met with on the road. It 
was an observation of Seneca, that " bona 
rerum secundarum sunt optabilia, adversarum 
mirabilia," the good things which belong to 
prosperity, are to be wished; but the good 
things that belong to adversity are to be ad- 
mired. Queen Catherine, who was repudiated 
by Henry the Eighth, used to say, that "-she 
would not willingly endure the extremity of 
either fortune; but if it were so that of ne- 
■cessity she must undergo the one, she would 
be in adversity, because comfort was never 
-wanting in that state, but still counsel and 
self-government were defective in the other." 
■„ '■- ; "If 
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** If you have acquired," Plutarch says, " s 
command over your passions, and are become 
wise and virtuous, you will be pleased with 
wealth, for enabling you to be useful to many; 
with poverty, for not having much to care 
for; with fame, for procuring you honour; 
and with obftcurity, for keeping you from be- 
ing envied," 



Verecundia inutilis Viro egtnti. 
-. i Bwhfulness is of np use to a man in want 
The adage teaches that . persons liberally edu- 
cated but in mean circumstances, should not 
refuse tq undertake offices, though beneath 
them, which might be executed without of- 
fending against any moral or religious duty. 
This many do, not from their objection to 
the labour, but from being ashamed to appear 
'to their friends, or to the world in a degraded 
situation; they can contemn pleasure, and 
hear pain or grief with firmness, but reproach 
and: obloquy breaks and overwhelms them. 
'It 'is the disgrace more than the confinement 
thai makes, a pi isutt ■ hateful. ; When Johnson 
'. -1 D 2 found 
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found a pair of shoes placed at bis door by 
one of his fellow students, actuated by false 
shame or by pride, he threw them, with great 
indignation, out of the window; though his 
own were so much worn as not to keep his feet 
from the stones. But bashfuloess or false 
modesty is more than useless also, when it 
deters men from laying open their circum- 
stances to their friends, who both might and 
would, by their advice or otherwise, relieve 
them, until, by delay, they are become so in- 
volved that nothing can prevent their fall : or 
when it leads them to conceal their bodily com- 
plaints, which not unfrequently happens, from 
the physician or surgeon, until they no longer 
admit of being cured. 



Sustine ct abst'me. 

Bear and forbear, a phrase frequently used 
-by Epictetus, as embracing almost. the whole 
that philosophy or human reason can teach us- 
■Of this Epictetus was a memorable example, 
no man bearing the evils of life with more 
constancy or less coveting its enjoyments. 
His 
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His master Epaphroditus, for lie was a slave 
in the early part of his life, diverting himself 
with striking his leg with a large stick, he 
told him, that if he continued to give such 
heavy strokes he would break the bone; 
which happening as he had foretold, all that 
lie said on the occasion was, " did not I tell 
you, you would break my leg." When after- 
wards he had obtained his liberty and was 
much followed as a teacher of philosophy, he 
-still lived in the plainest and simplest man- 
ner; his house or cottage had no door, and 
the little furniture it contained was of the 
■meanest kind. When an iron lamp by which 
■he used to study, was stolen, he said, " I shall 
-deceive 'the thief if he should come again, as 
he 'will only find an earthen one." This 
earthen lamp, Lucian tells us, was sold for 
three thousand drachmas or groats, £75 
of our money. He is said to have lived to 
his ninetyrsixth year. The Mexicans, with- 
out being beholden to the tenets of philoso- 
phy, have learnt from experience the neces- 
sity of undergoing trouble; they say to their 
children oti being born, " thou art come into 
d 3 the 
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the world, child, to endure ; suffer, therefore, 
arid be silent. 



Naturam expellas Furca tamen usque 
recurret. 
Which may be aptly enough rendered by 
our English proverb, " what is bred in the 
bone, will never get out of the flesh." " Lu- 
pus pilum mutat, non mentem," it is easier 
for the wolf to change his coat than his dispo- 
sition : habits are with difficulty changed, and 
with greater difficulty if of such long conti- 
nuance as to become a second nature. As 
the hough of a tree drawn from its natural 
course, recoils and returns to its old position as 
soon as the force by which it had been restrained 
is removed ; so do we return to old habits as 
soon as the motives, whether interest or fear, 
which had induced us to quit theoi, are done 
away ; the cat that had been transformed into 
a fine lady, on seeing a mouse, forgetting the 
decorum required by her new form, sprung 
from the table where she was sitting to seize 
on her prey. " Vizio di natura dura fino alia 
sepol- 
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sepoltura," the vice that is bqrn with us or is 
become natural to us, accompanies us to the 
grave.. A rich miser being at the poi»t«f death, 
his confessor placed before him a large »Uve* 
crucifix, and was about to begin ao exhala- 
tion, when the usurer, fixing his eyes on the 
crucifix, said, ," I cannot, sir, lead you much 
upon this." . ' : 



Camclus saltat. 



See the camel is dancing,, may be said, 
when we see a very austere person laughing! 
or any one doing what is contrary to his usual 
habit or disposition. 



; Optimum Condiment ttm Fames. • 

" Appetito non vuol salza," " hunger is the 
best sauce." This apothegm was frequently 
in the mouth of Socrates deriding his volup- 
tuous countrymen, whose tables were' fi- 
nished with every species of luxury, and who 
used a variety of provocatives to stir up' an 
appe&te, which might be so much better ex? 
cited, be told them, at so easy a rate: ■ . i 

» 4 , Oestro 
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Oestro percitus. 

This' was said of persons who were seized 
with a sudden commotion or disturbance of the 
mind, as poets by the inspiration of the Muses, 
from some resemblance in their conduct, 
as it was supposed, to cattle that had been 
bitten by the oestrum or gad-fly. It is known 
that cattle have such extreme horror of this 
insect, that on only bearing the noise it makes 
when flying, they run about the fields as if 
they were mad. The adage was also used 
when any one was seen to apply himself in- 
tensely to any kind of business, or study. 
" But what fly," Friar John says, " has struck 
Fanurge,' that he is of late become so hard a 
. student ? " " What maggot," we say, " has he 
got in his head." 



Tanquam Argivum Clypeum abstukrit, ita 
gloriatur. 

He is as proud of the transaction, as if he 

bad despoiled a Grecian warrior of his shield. 

The Greeks and Romans defended their shields 

with 
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•with the greatest pertinacity, it being held in 
the highest degree dishonourable to suffer 
them to be taken from them. The adage was 
used to be applied to persons boasting of some 
insignificant exploit, and magnifying it, as if 
they had saved a friend, or their country from 
destruction. 



Frtutra habet, qui non utitur. 

It is in vain that he possesses that of which 
lie makes no use. Of what use are horses or 
carnages to persons who never go abroad, of 
wit or knowledge to those who do not employ 
them in the management of their affairs, or of 
money to the avaricious, who are averse to, or 
afraid of spending it, even for necessary sus- 
tenance. 



E iardigradis Asinis Equus non prodiit. 

The horse is not the progeny of the slow 

paced ass, the sheep of the lion. We do not 

easily believe a dull and stupid man to be the 

ton of an acute, sensible and ingenious parent; 

a coward, 
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a coward, of a brave and spirited, or a de- 
bauched and worthless man, to be the progeny 
©f a good and worthy sire; and yet these ano- 
malies not unfrequeutly occur. 



Fames et Mora Biiem in Na&um covciunt. 

Hunger, if not speedily satisfied, or any un- 
seasonable delay in obtaining what we ear- 
nestly desire, excites the bile in the nostrils. 
To raise or heat the bile, is used metaphorically 
for inflaming the passions ; and as some men,, 
and many animals, are observed to inflate or 
blow out their nostrils when angry, it is said 
to excite the bile in that organ. The bull, 
when enraged, is described as breathing fire 
from his nostrils, and of the horse it is said, 
u the glory of his nostrils is terrible." The 
impatience with which we support delay in 
gratifying our expectation is beautifully paint- 
ed by Solomon in the following : " Hope de- 
ferred, mafceth the heart Bick, but when it U 
accomplished, it is a tree of fife." • 

■■ Tuum 
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Tuutit tibi narro Sorriniiitit, ' 

May be said to any one pretending an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the private concerns 
of. another ; and I will tell you the subject of 
your last night's dream. 



Qui Nucleum esse , vult i Nucem frangat oportet', 

" Qui veut manger de noyau, qu'il causes la 
noix," he that would eat the. kernel, rauat 
break the shell ; andj " He that will not work, 
must not expect to eat" "No hay dulzura, 
sin sudor," no sweet, without sweat. " Na'hay 
ganancia, sin fatiga," no gains, without pains; 
and "El que trabaja y madra, hila oro,* he 
who labours and strives, spins gold. This 
rule is applicable to persons in every station, 
the labour only varies in kind, but all must 
perform a part. Providence has. ordained that 
every thing necessary to our subsistence, as 
well as those which custom or habit have made 
so to our comfort, as apparel, furniture, houses, 
should only be obtained by labour and exer- 
tion. To this law the wealthy, and those born 
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to high rank and distinction, are equally sub- 
jected with the poor. As the earth will not 
produce such a portion of food as is necessary 
for the support of its numerous inhabitants, 
unless it be cultivated, the labour of perform- 
ing which, is usually the lot of the poor; so 
neither can men be rendered fit to manage 
large possessions, or fill high stations, unless 
their minds be well stored with knowledge, 
which is not to be acquired without equal care 
and diligence. 

" The chiefest action for a man of spirit, 

Is never to be out of action ; we should think 
The soul was never pOt into the body, 
Which has so many rare and curious pieces 
Of mathematical motion, to stand still. 
Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds, 
. In the trenches for the soldier ; in wakeful study 
For the scholar ; in the furrows of the sea 
For men of that profession ; of all which 
Arises, and springs up honour." 



Juxta Fluvium Puteumfodit. ' 

It is digging a well in' the neighbourhood 

of a river, may be said to persons doing any 

thing 
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thing perfectly preposterous, and useless, as 
giving money, books, or any other articles, to 
persons who have of them already, more than 
they have opportunity or inclination to use. 



Beneficium accipere est Libertatem •cendere. ■ 

He that accepts a favour, forfeits his liberty. 
By receiving obligations, particularly if from 
persons of bad morals, you are precluded the 
liberty of censuring vices so freely as you 
might be disposed, or as the subject you are 
treating might require, especially those vices 
of which you know them to be guilty ; and in 
public dissensions, you are restrained from 
maintaining your own opinion, unless it ac- 
cords with that, of your patron. Erasmus, 
.who manifestly held, the same opinions on 
.many points of religion, as were taught by 
-Luther and his followers, was yet restrained 
from openly espousing them, as he received 
nearly the whole of his income, from persons 
, of the Romish persuasion, "fille qui prend," 
the French say, "son corps vend." The maid 
■ who takes presents, has deprived herself of the 
power 
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■power of saying " no," or mast permit liberties 
to be taken with her, which she would other* 
wise resist.- "Springes to catch woodcocks," 
says the sententious Poloniua, cautioning fait 
daughter against giving credit to Hamlet's 
promises and presents. 



* Furarl Litoris Arenas. 

It is stealing sand from thesca shore, maybfc 
saki t« persons taking home with them, and 
"prizing things of no value, and which are 
•neglected and daily trodden under our feet. 



Puherem Oculis effundere. 

" Jetrer de la poudre aux yeux de quelqu' 
tin," throwing dust into the eyes of any one, 
that he may not see what is going on before 
him. The adage is applicable to any one at- 
tempting to make a business, in itself obvious, 
obscure and difficult. A useful stratagem in 
war, where it can be effected, is to put an 
army into such a position, that in marching 
"wp to the enemy, the dust may be driven to 
i their 
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their faces, and from this, the adage rs sup- 
posed to have taken its origin. Giving a bribe 
with the view of obtaining an unjust decision 
in any business, is also called throwing dust 
into theeyes of the party. ■ - 



Oderlnt modo metuatii. 

Let them hate me, so they do but rear mel 
But he of whom many are afraid, ought to be 
afraid of many, as was exemplified in the cast 
of the Emperor Tiberius, who had this saying 
frequent in his mouth. He lived to be univer- 
sally feared and execrated, and knowing what 
a host of enemies he had created by his cruel- 
ties and lust, he found it necessary to go into 
a sort of banishment, in the island of Caprea, 
where be drew out a miserable existence, 
alarmed at every noise 1 , and fancying he saw 
4 dagger in the hand of every one who ap- 
proached hrm. The adage was also used t6 be 
applied to persons, whose sole pleasure or satis- 
-faction centered in their wealth. Call me what 
you will, such men would say, I please myself 
with the knowledge that I am rich. 

** Populus 
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" Populus me sibilat, at raihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, simulac nummos cod tempi or in area." 



Caput Artis est, decere quod facias. 
It is the perfection of art or of management 
that every one should conform himself to his 
circumstances and situation in life, that the 
rich and great should not descend to the 
manners of the poor, nor the poor emulate 
those of the rich ; that the aged should not 
mix in the sports and amusements of the 
young, nor the young imitate the gravity of, 
those advanced in years. 



Odit Cane pejus et Angue. 
Hated worse than a mad dog, or a venomous 
serpent. The man who is entirely engrossed 
by a passion for accumulating riches, or ho- 
nours, is a dupe to parasites, or to a mistress, 
who will ruin him, and yet he will not suffer a 
word to be said against the object of his pur- 
suit, but would hate worse than a mad dog, 
or a poisonous serpent, whoever should attempt 
to wean him from her. 

Omnia 
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NeglectU urenda FVite imutteitnr Jgris. 

As fern and other hurtfal weeds spring up 
in ground that is not tilled, so do-il! humours 
abound in the bodies of the idle, and evil 
thoughts take possession of their minds. Hence 
we truly say, "L'ozio & il padre di tutti i vizi," 
idleness is the root of all evil; " L'oisivete* nous 
mene k la mendicite," and leads to beggary, 
Idle persons are necessarily restless and un- 
happy. "They are never pleased, never well 
in body or in mind, but weary still, sickly still, 
vexed still, loathing still; weeping, sighing, 
grieving, suspecting, offended with the world, 
and with every object; and this. is thereason," 
Burton says, "that so many wealthy and. greaj 
personages, become melancholy." 



Reperit Deus Nbcentem. 

God has visited him for bis sins. "Jtfets 
«ome home- to him at la*t" The security, he 
to long enjoyed, proved a snare to him, and 
led- him to the. commission of still) greater 
crimes, hoping for the same impunity; but 
the 
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ticularly seen in the conduct of the clerks in 
public offices, who often expect to be addressed 
with more ceremony, and to have more atten* 
tion paid to them than is required' by then- 
superiors. "The insolence of office" is re- 
corded by Shakespeare, as constituting no small 
part of the miseries of this life. 



Lingud bellare. 

To war with the tongue, to spend the whole 
of one's rage in coarse and rude language, in 
threats which we have neither the power, nor 
inclination, perhaps, to carry into execution, 
is the resort of weak and cowardly persons, 
Much of this wordy war is practised at the 
bar, particularly by those defending a 1 bad 
cause. " Qui aspidis venenuin in lingua ch> 
cumferunt," the poison of asps is under their 
lips. Wounds made with the tongue are often 
more hurtful than those made with the sword. 
" La lengua del mal amigo, mas corta que el 
cuchillp," the tongue of a false friend is sharper 
than a knife, cuts deeper. " La lengua no ha 
ossoj.e oeso fa rompere," the tongue breaks 
•■ ;j bones, 
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bones, though itself has none. "Mors et vita 
in manibus lioguas," it is often the arbiter of 
life and death. An intemperate tongue is not 
only injurious to others, but to. its -possessor, 
jt is therefore said, " Vincula da linguse vei tibi 
; vincula dabit," restrain your tongue, or it will 
bring you into restraint. Hence there is no 
precept ,mpre frequently or more strongly, in- 
culcated, than to set a guard over that mis- 
chievous membsr. " He that keepeth bis 
mouth, keepeth his life, but he that openeth 
wide his lips, shall have destruction," and 
"the tongue of the wise is health." "En 
boca cerrada no eptra moscha," flies. do not 
enter into the mouth that is shut, or, no mis- 
chief can ensue from being silent; and ," an 
ounce of. honey will catch more flies than a 
gallon of vinegar." William .Paulet, .Marquis 
of Winchester, who filled high offices in the 
state, during, the reigns of Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, and the Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, being asked by what means. he had 
preserved himself through sq many changes, 
said, "by being a willow, and not an oak." , 

» 3. lie- 
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errors, may make us cautious, and even laid 
us to reform any follies or vices we may have 
accustomed ourselves to, or indulged ourselves 
in. Philip of Macedon said the Athenian ora- 
tors, who were incessant in their endeavours 
to excite the Grecians against him, had by 
the severity of their censures, conferred on 
him a lasting obligation, for they had taught 
him to look into and regulate his conduct in 
such a manner, as would conduce materially 
to the success 'of his enterprizes. 



Sub Cultro liquit 

He is under the knife, in great danger or 
extremity. Our phrase, " he is under the 
hatchet," is , of similar import. The adage 
was applied when any one who had fallen into 
an ambush, into the sea, or into any other 
peril, was left to wade through, or extricate 
himself by his own strength or ingenuity. 
The metaphor is taken from a victim standing 
at the altar, ready to be sacrificed. 

" fugit improbus et me sub cultro liquit." 

: ^ Instead 
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Instead of assisting, he fled, and left me to 
struggle^ through my difficulties unaided. Oc- 
casions offer too frequently of applying this 
apothegm. 



Date inihi Pelvim. 

Bring me a bason, was used to be said, when 
any one had so completely worn out the pa- 
tience of his auditors, by the tediousness, 
absurdity, or wickedness of his discourse, that 
it could no longer be borne, and was meant 
to express the utmost contempt for the relater. 
" It made my gorge rise," or " I could have 
spit in the fellow's face." 



Quod alibi diminu turn, exequatur alibi. ■ 

Though deficient in one quality, yet abun- 
dantly endowed with others, equally valuable 
and productive. He is indeed blind, but has 
an exquisite ear to music. He is neither 
strong, nor swift of foot, but is a good pen- 
man and accountant. Of kin to it are, 

" Non omues possumus omnia," tod 
f Non omaii fcrt omnia tcttus." . 

No 
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3ffo man should fee expected to be intimately 
acquainted with every art or science, net any 
land to produce every Triad of 'fruit or gram. 

When Philip of Macedoa was contending 
with the master of his choir, on some musical 
subject, the musician, instead of answering 
him, said, "God forbid that your majesty 
should be as well instructed in these matters, 
as lam." 



Vague ad Ares Amicus. 

A friend -even to the altar, that is, who will 
do every thing that is not offensive to good 
morals, or that will not oblige him to a breach 
of his duty to God, to his family, or neigh- 
bours. Such was the answer of Pericles to a 
- .friend, who bad required :of feint in a certain 
icawse to give a false testimony. He was not 
. unmindful of his ■eblrgatifcn to his friend, hut 
.lie dared not violate Jiis duty to the gods. It 
-/was the custom anciently for persons taking 
an oath, to layoine of their hands -oh thesitar, 
whencej the adage. 

The following, from £ebjcfe translation of 
Aulus 
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AuluB Oclllus, places the character of Chile, 
the Lacedemonian, in so pleasing a light, that 
I am induced to lay it before the reader. It 
has also some reference to the adage before 
us. When death was approaching, he thus 
(jpafaeto rnBsmipoundiag friends: "That there 
» very 'Butte of all that i have said and dome 
in the course of a 'long life, -which 3ras:give» 
me caufeewf repeatsnee, ye may, perhaps, nwtl 
know. At this period, I certainly do not de- 
lude myself when I say, that I have never 
done any thing, the remembrance of which 
-gives tne uneasiness, one incident alone >ex- 
•ceptcd. I was once a judge with two olihers, 
on the life of a friend. The law was such as 
to require his condemnation. Either, therefore, 
a friend was to be lost by a capital punishment, 
or die law was to be evaded. In this ease, I 
silently gftve my **rti vote for his condemna- 
tion, but I persuaded wiy fellow judges tt> 
acquit him. Thds I neither violated the'ditty 
of «ie fiiend, narofiRe$adge. B«t thefset 
gives tne this uneasiness; I fear ibat ft was 
both perfidious and criminal, topersaade others 

to 
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to do that, which in my own judgment i 
not right." i 



Atkos celat Latera Leninite Bovis. 

Athos covers with its shade the Lemuian 
ox. The adage was used to be applied to any 
one injuring the character, or obscuring the 
fame of another. In the island of Ixmnos, 
there was formerly the statue of an Ox,, of an 
immense size. This, however, did not prevent 
its being obscured by the shadow of Mount 
Athos, which, though at a great distance, ex- 
tended itself over a large portion of the island. 



Exigtt et & Statuis Farinas. 

I warrant he will make something, of it, he 
would get meal even, from a statue, nor is there 
, any thing so mean and worthless,, but he will 
reap some profit from it. But. the adage was 
more usually applied to princes, and governors, 
.exacting large, tributes from poor, and almost 
desolate places, or obliging the inhabitants of 
their 
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their principal cities to pay such immense sums, 
as to deduce the most wealthy and prosperous 
of them, to beggary. Of both these, we have 
now abundant instances in the conduct of 
Buonaparte and bis myrmidons. It was also 
applied, Erasmus says, to covetous priests, 
" apud quos ne sepulchrum quidem gratis con- 
ceditur," who extracted profit even from fune- 
rals ; but these dues are now usually paid 
readily enough, either out of respect to the 
deceased, or from the consoling consideration 
that it will be the last cost the survivor will 
be put to on their account. 



Quid ad Mercuriutn. 

What has this to do with Mercury, was 
.said when any one through ignorance, or with 
the : View of distracting the attention of the 
auditor, introduced any matter foreign to the 
subject intended to be discussed. What has 
this to do with the business before us. Mer- 
cury seems to have been made use of, as he . 
was esteemed to be the god, or patron of 
eloquence. 

A pure 
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Apuropura defluit Aqua. 

From a pure fountain, pure water may ba 
expected; to issue, and from a just and op- 
right man, none but kind and beneficent 

actions. 



Heperire Rimam. 

He will find same chink, some aperture by 
which he will escape, was said of crafty, subtly 
and cunning men, whoj confine them ever so 
carefully, would still find some method of get* 
ting loose ; a Monkhausen. But the adage 
is also applicable to persons who are ingenious 
in finding a flaw in any engagement or agree- 
ment, when it is no longer their interest to 
abide by the terms of it; to the lower mem- 
bers of the law, who read a deed not so much 
to find out what was the intention of the par- 
ties, as to see whether it may not be made t» 
bear some other construction. 

" To find out meanings uewr meant." 
Or who, in penning a deed, contrive to Insert 
some word of doubtful, or equivocal sense; 
that 
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that may vitiate seme of the covenants, always 
looking- to- the advantage of the craft 

Ungentcyt pwtgit, pungenttm Riisticu* 

atigih 
" Otgnes vilain il voiis potnttre, 

Poignei vilfiin.il, vousoiiidra."' 

If you. treat a clown with, mildness and ci- 
vility he^ will fancy you are afraid of him, and 
wilt return your kindness with rudeness or 
insult; but if preserving your dignity, y.ou 
treat him as your inferior or with some degree 
of authority, he will crouch to and fawn upon, 
you : 

" A hose unthankful clownish bropd, 
Return ill offices for good,. 
But if you should them harshly treat, 
Then spaniel-like they 11 lick your feet." 
" El ruyn, mientras m&s le ruegau, mas se 
estiende," a low and base man, the more you 
entreat him, the more insolent he becomes. 



Cognatio movet Invidiam. 
Relationship excites envy. We rarely envy 
the.gxiod fortune -of those wich.wliool we are 
little 
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little acquainted ; it is those who are nearer 
to us, in the same school, college, or regi- 
ment; or with whom we are intimately related, 
or associated in the same business, or who. are 
in the same rank in life with ourselves, whose 
superior success disturbs us. For the success 
of persons very much superior to us rarely 
gives rise to this detestable and tormenting 
passion, which undermines the health, and 
when in excess occasions melancholy, and 
even madness. " A& a moth gnaws a gar- 
ment," Saint Chrysostom says, " so doth envy 
consume a man." 

■ " If she but tastes 



The slenderest pittance of commended virtue, 
She surfeits of it." 

In the same spirit Swift says, 

" To all my foes, O Fortune send 
Thy gifts, but never to a friend; 
I scarcely can endure the first, 
But this with envy makes me burst." 



Stultus semper inclpit vhere. 
The fool is, always about to begin to. live, 
never 
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never determined or settled as to bis course of 
life; like a weathercock, changing his plans 
as often as the wind shifts, or taking the ad- 
vice of every new acquaintance. It may be 
useful to such men to hear what Martial says 
on this procrastinating disposition as rendered 
by Cowley : ■ 

** To-morrow you will live, you always cry ; 
In what far country does this morrow lie, ' 
That 'tis so mighty long e'er it arrive ? 
Beyond the Indies does this -morrow live i 
Tis so far fetched this morrow that I fear 
Twill be both very old and very dear. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool dotb say; 
To-day itself 's too late, the wise liv'd yesterday." 



In Cesium jacularis, 

'Threatening those whom you cannot hurt, 
but whose auger may be highly prejudicial to 
yourself, is like hurling your dart against the 
heavens, which it cannot reach, but it may 
wound you in its return. " Chi piscia contra 
il vento, si bagna la camiscia," and ." Quicn 
al cielo escupe, en la cara le cae," who casts 

vol. ir. f hi* .-■ 
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his spittle against the heaveu, wilt receive it 
back on his face. 

\ 



Ante kac putaham te habere Cornue. 
I thought you had been furnished with 
horns; that is, by your blustering, I thought 
you had the power, at the least, of defending 
yourself ; this was used to be said to persons 
who were found on experience to be miserably 
defective in courage, or m any other tjuality 
in which they were supposed to excel. 

Ante Barbam doces Senes. 
Being young and inexperienced do you set 
yourself up fur a teacher? this among the an- 
cients would have been looked upon as a pre- 
posterous attempt, and perhaps our manners 
are not much mended by onr departing from 
their practice on this subject. " Odi pueru- 
los praecoci sapientia," I hate these forward 
wits, or to see young men thrusting them- 
selves into concerns that ^require rather 
etreHgth of heads than of hands.-. The most 
early 
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«riy *iti vera supposed to be least lasting, 
and never to attain to perfection ; '' wpb ripe 
soon rotten," is a very old maxim. " Buey 
viejo, sulco derecho," an old ox makes a 
straight furrow ; and " diablo sabe mucho, 
por que es vjejo," the devil know flnwh, the 
Spaniard* say, because he k old. 



$urQ Jj>git€nte nityil pijllet .qutEvis ftatio. 

Again** money or a bribe, reason or elo- 
ijuetice are of little avail, an apothegm no 
where more known or acknowledged than in 
this country, where, according to a saying 
imputed Xo Sir Robert Walpole, every man 
has its price. " V argento 6 un buon passe- 
,porto," money : is ^ good passport, and " $uien 
<din&ro tjene, haze lo que quiere," he .who has 
money has friends, fame, and whatever he 
pleases ; we are rjof therefore single in the 
homage we pay |o ir, and " money," we say, 
11 is welcome every where." Ovid also long 
since, .addressing himself to it, s.^id 
'fs .L:-.... - " iQwii non iiyvtaUsi pec tors* cogis, 
Auri.MCH. faraei." 

F 2 " What 
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What atrocities will not the cursed thirst after 
gold impel men to commit ! 



Durum et durum nonfac'tunt Murum. 

Two hard bodies will not coalesce to make 
a rampart or wall ; there must be a soft sub- 
stance placed between, to cement them. Two 
proud, haughty, intemperate men will never 
agree together, without the intervention of 
a mild, quiet, rational, and peaceable dispo- 
sition, to soften asperities and bring them into 
contact 



Sublatd Lucernd, nihil interest inter 
Mulieres. 
" Joan is as good as my lady in the dark," 
and " De noche todos los gatos son pardos," 
in the dark all cats are grey. The following, 
which is familiar to all my readers, says all 
that is necessary on this subject : 

" Whilst in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 
And heard the templing syren in ihy tongue ; 
What flames, what darts, what anguish I endured : 
But when the candle entered, I was cured." 

Mulier 
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Mulier turn bene otet, ubi nihil olet. 

A woman then smells most sweet, when she 
lias no scent ; which may be best illustrated 
by the following lines from Ben Jonson : 

" Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As you were going to a feast ; 
Still to be powdered, still perfum'd, 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 
Though art's hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound," fyc. fyc. 

The French proverb lays a further embargo 
on the ladies; " la femme de bien n'a ni 
yeux, ni oreilles," discreet women have nei- 
ther eyes nor ears; and the Spaniards would 
takeaway their feet also, "la muger en casa, y 
la pierna quebrada," the wife at home, and her 
leg broken; so averse are they to their gadding 
abroad : and in another of their sayings, they 
only allow a female to go out three times, " En 
la vida, la muger tres salidas ha de hazer," viz. 
to be christened, to be married, and to be bu- 
ried ; also on giving a girl, who loved going 
abroad, to be married, " algodon cogi6, qual 
la hafleres, tal te la doy," she has been gather- 
f 3 ing 
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ing cotton, (been gadding,) you must take her 
as you find her. What privileges the Women 
get by being married, may be learned by the 
following, " Madre, que cosa es casar ? Hija, 
hilar, parir, y Ilorar," mother, the daughter 
says, what is it to be married ? it is, my child, 
' to spin, to bear children, arid to weep, 
(i When the mother of the king of Spain was 
on her road towards Madrid, she passed 
through a little town famous for its manufac- 
tory of gloves and stockings ; the magistrates 
of the place thought they could not better 
express their joy for the reception of their new 
queen, than by presenting her with a sample 
of those commodities for which their town 
was remarkable. The maje-r-dottio who cou* 
ducted the princess* received the gloves very 
graciously ; but when the stockings were pre* 
sented, he flung them away with great indig- 
nation, and severely reprimanded the magis- 
trates for this egregious .piece of indecency t 
Know, says he, that a Queen of Spain has no 
legs. The poor young queen, who, at that 
time, understood the language but imperfect- 
ly, and had often been frightened by stories 

of 
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of Spanish jealosy, imagined that they wert 
to cut off her legs, upon which she felt a cry- 
ing and begged them to send her back to 
Germany, for that she never could erjdure the 
operation ; and it was with some difficulty 
they could appease her. Philip IV is said 
never in his life to have laughed heartily, but 
at the recital of this story. 



OccasioJ/icit Furem. 

*' Jl occasions fa il ladrone," and "1'occa- 
sion fait le Iarron," " opportunity makes the 
thief," we should therefore leave it as little as 
possible in the power of those who are about 
us, to rob ms, that is, we .should" keep a watch- 
ful eye over them ; " a quick landlord makes 
a careful tenant," and an exact and severe 
master, industrious and honest servants. *' En 
casa abiertad justo pecca," an open door, or 
an open chest, may tempt even a good man to 
do a dishonorable action ; " if we place butter 
by the fire it will melt," was the observation: 
of a fiindoo, who was asked his opinion of an 
English country-dance, of which he had been 
f 4 a spec_ 
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a spectator; not conceiving, as it should 
seem, that ladies who suffered themselves to be 
handled so freely, would resist further liber- 
ties if they should be offered. 



Procui H Jove, procul & Fulmine, 

Far from Jove, far from the thunderbolt. 
The countries at the greatest distance from the 
court or capital of a kingdom, being out of 
view, often escape much of the oppression, 
which those nearer at hand are obliged to sub- 
mit to. 



Priusquam Theognis nasceretur. 

Before Theognis was born, was used to be 
said of any transaction that occurred so early 
that its origin could not easily be traced. 
Cicero, in discussing the question how far or 
to what degree a man would be justified in 
violating the taws of his country, in defend- 
ing the life or reputation of his friend, says, 
" wemust not take up arms against ourcountry 
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to serve our friend," " and who did not know 
this," Lucilius observed, " before Theognis 
was born," which thence came' to be used as 
a proverb. Theognis was an early poet of 
Megara, whose moral sentences have been 
quoted by some of the most considerable of 
the Greek writers. 



Lingud Amicus. 
A friend in words; any one who by his 
conversation seems desirous of being esteemed 
a friend, but whose kindness extends no fur- 
ther ; who is free in promising, but very back- 
ward in performing any friendly office, is the 
kind of person intended to be censured by this 
adage. " Poll'icitis dives, quilibet esse potest," 
any man may be liberal in promises, they cost 
nothing. "II se mine a promettre, et s'acquitte 
a ne rien tenir," he ruins himself by promising, 
but saves himself by not performing, for "pro- 
mettre et tenir sont deux," there is a great 
difference between saying and doing, which is 
also a Spanish axiom, " Del dicho al hecho, 
ay gran trecho." " II nous & promts monts 

et 
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ot merveille*," he promises mountains; "mora 
in a month," we say, " than he will perform in 
a year." 

Lingua non redarguta. 

A tongue not to be silenced, " Qui ratjo- 
nibusconvicti, non cedunttamen," who though 
convicted, overcome by argument, still refuse 
to yield. " Nunquam persuade bis, quamvis 
persuaseris," although you have convieted me, 
you shall not convince me. Determined, ob- 
stinate incredulity. 



Serpens ni edat Serpentem, Draco nonjief. 

A serpent, unless he feeds on serpents, doe* 
»ot become a dragon. It need hatdly be 
mentioned, that the dragon was fabled by the 
ancients, as a ferocious and destructive beast, 
and as the head of that class of animals. The 
adage intimates that kings only feecome great 
potentates bydestroying neighbouring .princes, 
invading and conquering itheir territories, as 
the vast strength of lions, tigers, and other 
beasts 
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bttsfci of ptty f is supported by the destruction 

Of' animals of less bulk and power, and as men 
rarely acquire enormous fortunes, but by in- 
juring and oppressing other. 



Qui vitat Molam, vital Farinam. 
" No mill, no meal," or, if the noise of the 
mill offends you, you can have no meal. " Who 
will not work, must not expect to eat," " Who 
would have eggs, must bear the cackling of 
the ben." If the ground be not tilled, it will 
produce no grain, or the corn will be choked 
with weeds. " Lutum nisi tuodatur, non fit 
urceus," unless thft clay be well pounded and 
wrought, it cannot be formed into vessels. 
Nothing valuable is to be produced without 
industry, "et quid tandem non efficiunt ma- 
bus," and to labour and ingenuity, scarcely 
any thing is impossible. 

., - . .. m m, « ThsmMuMfrt he gwttt," Lady Macbeth «ya 
to her husband, 
" Art not without ambition; but without 

The illness should attend it: what thou would'st highly, 
That would'st thoo lidity ; -would'st not [flay -false, 
And yet towld'st wrongly -win." 

This 
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This, though addressed, and suited particu- 
larly to Macbeth, is applicable in its principle 
to mankind in general. We all of us wish for, 
and would abound in the conveniences of life, 
but all have not that energy of mind, which is 
necessary to set them at work to obtain them. 
Hence we find in all barbarous, and semi ci- 
vilised countries, the inhabitants are prone to 
thieving, as a more compendious way of getting 
what they desire, than by their labour. Cap- 
tain Cook, lost his life by attempting to make 
the people of the Sandwich islands esteem, and 
punish robbery, as a crime; and we see with 
what difficulty the propensity is restrained in 
this, and other countries of Europe, where we 
are taught from our infancy, and it is made 
a part of our religion, to refrain from stealing, 
and where it is prohibited under the severest 
penalties, in some cases, even to forfeiture of- 
life ; yet many daily hazard that punishment, 
rather than exert themselves to procure what 
they want by industry: so true it is, that 
"Idleness is the root of all evil," as it is also, 
that "Lazy folks take the most pains," the 
robber procuring his booty with much greater 
diffi- 
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difficulty and hazard, than it costs the indus- 
trious man to obtain what is of equal, or supe- 
rior value. In India, we are told, there are 
whole tribes, or communities of robbers, the 
individuals of which do not shrink from the 
imputation. The Mahrattas are a nation of 
robbers, and on what other principle are car- 
ried on nearly all the wars of Europe ? 



Optimum Obsoniumpara Sencctuti. 
Make ample provision for old age. "Chi 
in prima non pensa, in ultimo sospira," who 
does not think before, sighs after, therefore, 
. " Make hay while the sun shines." " Lay up 
against a rainy day," and " Take care to fea- 
ther your nest while young," for " Non semper 
erit sstas," it will not be always summer ; 
and it is as disgraceful for young persons to 
neglect the means of improving their fortunes, 
as it is for the aged to be over solicitous about 
increasing theirs. Diogenes being asked what 
he considered as the most wretched state of 
man, answered "an indigent old age." This 
seems to have been said with too little con- 
sideration. Poverty is generally and not un- 
deservedly 
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deservedly esteemed an evil, and the averting; 
. it afford* the mart powerful imaeptive to M - 
lion, but the pressure of it must be much less 
felt m age, than ip the vigAur pf life.. Amp«g 
the ancients, indeed, .agp was itself #e,te«n>ftl 
an evil, as it incapacities from making tbftse 
excursions, and following those pleasures whi#h 
contribute so much to the felicity of the early 
part of our lives. But if with the capaci ty for 
enjoying, we lose the propensity .or desire for 
having them, it should rather he considered as 
at blessiog. By losing them we attain a «tate 
■of calm and quiet, -rarely experienced hy the 
young, neither would it indeed be suitable to 
them, thp passions and desijes 'being the gd*s 
which put them in motion, and lead them 
to aignaliee themselves. Without them they 
weuld become torpid, and would do nothing 
luseftil to. themselves, nor to the public. Action 
therefore is the element of the young, as quiet 
and retirement is of the aged. If lite has been 
passed innocently, and the aged have not to 
reproach themselves with having deserted their 
duty, or with the commission of any crime for 
which they ought to blush, the reflection on 
their 
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tbtu- past conduct, and on such acts of bene- 
ficence and kindness they may have performed, 
w of any thing done by which the community 
may eventually be benefited, will abundantly 
compensate for what time has taken from them. 
The aged will also have learned among other 
things, if it should happen to be their lot, to 
bear poverty with composure. If little should 
now remain to them, their wants will also be 
equally few. The plainest and simplest diet, 
clothes, and apartments, may very well serve 
them, and are, perhaps, the best suited to their 
state. The old man, therefore, if his poverty 
is -not the effect of vice, or folly, will soon 
acoo«mod»te himself to bis situation. But if 
ibe Itos been fairhseif the author of his ricgrada- 
tf9n,'he will r^grfct :ajul,pine, not so much at the 
loss of tfiataffluence which be no longer wants, 
as -at the vices or follies which occasioned thje 
loss of them. Old and infirm people should 
continue to exert themselves in all matters 
regarding their persons, as much, and. as .long 
as they can, ami they generally may do this, 
nearly to the period of the extinction of their 
lives, if they early and resolutely resist that 
languor, 
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languor, which feebleness is apt to induce". 
While they shew this species of independsnee, 
they will retain the respect of those who art 
about them. A total imbecility and incapacity 
to perform the common offices of life, is the 
most miserable state to which human nature 
can be reduced. 



Illi Mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis 
omnibus, ignotus moritur stbi. 

Death falls heavy upon him who, known to 

others, is only unknown to himself. Though 
self-love is an inherent principle in human 
nature, yet how few are there that are solicit- 
ous to become acquainted with themselves, or 
who can bear to be alone ! Not but that the 
student will, with great satisfaction, pass many 
hours every day in his study, the merchant in 
his closet ; but when their respective labours 
are finished, each of them have recourse to 
company to amuse and divert their thoughts*. 
Though without living associates before, they 
were still in company, but their books being 
shut, they then find themselves alone; and if 
they 
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they were not to change the scene, they might 
be induced to look into themselves, to inquire 
into the state of their mind, 

" That task which as we follow or despise, 
Hie oldest is a Tool, the youngest wise; 
Which done, the poorest cab no wants endure, 
And which not done, the richest must be poor." 

In this task, there are few who are inclined to 
engage. This does not seem to arise from the 
difficulty of. the undertaking, but from an 
unwillingness to enter on the study, lest it 
should lead to self-condemnation, and they 
should find it necessary to give up some fa- 
vourite pursuit, or practice, which interest, or 
pleasure, had made too agreeable to be parted 
with! But those who are so averse to this in- 
quiry should consider, "that as the tree falls, 
so it lies." Cowley has well described th« 
exit of such an one in the following lines. 

" To him alas, to him I fear, 

The face of deaih will terrible appear, 
* Who in his life, flattering his senseless pride, 
By being known to all the world beside, 
Does not himself when he is dying know, 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go." 

vol. ir. • Though 
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Though this article u already fin* extended, 
the reader will not be displeased at secrog a. 

passage from the golden verses of Pythagoras, 
on the utility of self-examination, which is 
enforced with peculiar energy. The verses, 
which well deserve the name of ** gotten," are 
supposed to contain the principal points of 
morality, taught by the great philosopher 
whose name they bear, and to have been 
delivered down to posterity by one of bm 
disciples. 

" Let nut the stealing god of sleep surprise, 
Nor creep in slumbers on the weary eyes, 
Ere cv'ry action of the former day, 
Slrictly thou dost and righteously survey. 
With reverence at thy own tribunal stand, 
And answer justly to thy own demand. 
Where have I beeu? in what have I transgress'd? 
What good or ill has this day's life express'd ? 
Where have 1 failed in what 1 ought lo do? 
In what to God, to man, or to myself I owe* 
Inquire severe whate'er from first to Inst, 
From morning's dawn till evening's gloom is past, 
If evil were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 
And let thy soul with strong remorse be torn. 
If good, the good with peaea of mind repay, 
And to thy secret Self with pleasure stay. 
Rejoice, my heart, for nil went well to-day. 

These 
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These -Aottghli, and chiefly these, thy mind (k>«1d n 
Era pi ay thy study, Mid engage thy love. 
These are the roles that will to virtue lead, 
And teach thy feet her heavenly paths to tread." 



Malum Consilium Consultori pessimum. 

Evil counsel is hiost pernicious to the giver 
of it The athtge is applicable to persona who 
find the tnischief they intended for Others, 
fall upon themselves. " He hath graven and 
digged a pit, and hath fallen into the midst 
of it himself." Advice is of a sacred nature, 
and should be given faithfully,. and those who 
prostitute it to evil purposes, are deserving of 
the severest punishihent. The following story 
is related as having given rise to this apo- 
thegm. The statue of Horatlus Codes, who 
had defended the passage of a bridge siugly 
against the whole Etrurian army, being struck 
with lightning, the aUgurs were consulted as 
to the expiation proper to be made to the 
offended deities, for to that cause the Romans 
attributed these and simitar accidents; and 
they advised, among other things, that the 
g 2 statue 
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statue should be placed id a lower situation ; 
meaning, perhaps, where it would be less liable 
to a similar injury. But the advice being sup- 
posed to be given through treachery, they 
were accused, convicted, and put to death. 
This was so agreeable to the superstitious 
people, that for a long time after they sang 
the verse which forms this adage, in triumph, 
about the streets. The augurs are said to 
have acknowledged their guilt, as many poor 
old women, accused of witchcraft, have done 
in this country. The story is more circum- 
stantially related by Aulas Gellius. See Beloe's 
translation of that entertaining work. Though 
augury was held in high estimation by the 
Greeks and Romans, scarcely any great action 
being undertaken among them without having 
recourse to it ; and the common people in both 
countries, as well as many eminent for their 
rank, and for their, literary attainments, placed 
an entire confidence in it, yet there were not 
wanting, at all times, persons who held it in 
contempt. Cato, the censor, Cicero tells us, 
'expressed his astonishment, that the auspices 
could keep their countenance when two of 
them 
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them met. " Mirari se aiebat, quod non rideret 
haruspex liaruspicem cum videret." And 
Homer makes Hector say to Polydamus, ad- 
vising him not to attack the Grecian camp, 
on account of some sinister omen. 

" Ye vagrants of the sky ! your wings extend, 
Or where the suns arise, or where descend ; 
To right, to left, unheeded take your way" 

" Without a sign, his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country's cause. 

When Cassius was advised by the augurs not 
to fight with the Parthians until the moon 
had passed the scorpion, he said, " he was not 
afraid of the scorpion, but of the arrows of 
the enemy." But some of the augurs were, 
doubtless, dupes to their own art, and as cre- 
dulous, and as foolish, as any modern old 
witch. 



Corycaus auscultavit. 

A Corycasan has been listening. This was 

said when any one found that a transaction to 

which he thought no one was privy, had been 

discovered. The Corycseans, a band of rob- 

o 3 hers 
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bers inhabiting a mountain of tl?at na,iue> con- 
trived, in order that they might know where 
to levy contributions w&h certainty, tio rub; 
among the merchants and trader^ andj by lis- 
tening to their discourse, learned what apftt q$ 
goods each of them carried with them, where 
they were going, and at what tirpe they; tneant, 
to set out on their journey ; vfaen. taking with 
them as many associates as they thought ne- 
cessary, they met, and robbed, them. 



Animo agrotanti Mtdicus est Oratio. 

Kind words are a medicine to an afflicted 
spirit. " A soft answer tgrnetfa away wrajh.'* 
" Cortesia de bpca mucho-valer, y pocc-qpsfs," 
civility costs little, but has considerable influ- 
ence in appeasing restless and unquiet minds. 
"An ounce of honey/' we say, "will catch 
more flies thaq a gallon of vinegar." 

" Sunt verba et voces quibus nunc lenire dolorera 
Possis, et magoafa nwrbi depellere partem." 

" Know there are words, which fresh and fresh applied, 
Will cure the arrantest puppy of his pride." 

Pride, and other evil affections. of the mind, 

were 
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were by the Stoics considered as diseases; for 
which there were no better remedies, than good 
and sensible discomses. 



Contra Torrcntem niti. 

" Striving against the stream," which those 
way be said to do who attempt to convince 
•obstinately perverse persons of the impropriety 
of any thing they have once resolved to defend, 
or of undertaking- any project they hare de- 
termined to accomplish. 



Radii uaqut: ad Cutem. 

He shaves close, " ad vivum resecat," *Mib 
cuts to the' quick.'*' The phrase is applied to 
persons too exact in taking what is their due: 
" The avaricious man,." as described by Theo- 
phrastus, " though his tenants pay him their 
rent duly every month, will teaze them fbr an 
odd farthing that remained at their last 
reckoning, and is perpetually inculcating to 
hi* wife never to lend any thing ; fbr an end 
of a candle,. of an. handful of salt or of oat- 
o 4 meal 
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meal will amount to money at the year's end. 
He makes the barber shave him to the quick, 
that it may be the longer before he wants him 
again." Shylock would abate nothing of the 
penalty of his bond, though it should cost the 
debtor his life, but says to those soliciting his 
forbearance, 

" My deeds upon my bead : I crave the law, 
The penally and forfeiture of my bond." 

A late chief magistrate of London, on being 
told by one of his workmen, an old and faith- 
ful servant, what pleasure he had received in 
seeing his master in his state coach, though 
pleased with the homage the poor man had 
paid him, yet nature so far prevailed, that he 
mulcted him a quarter of a day for time lost 
in going to see the procession. 



Saxum volutum non obducitur Mutco. 

" Pietra che rotula non piglia muffa," and 

" piedra movediza no la cubre moho," that is, 

"a rolling stone is ever bare of moss," is used 

to be said to persons who are frequently 

changing 
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changing their situation or employment; such 
persons being more likely to dissipate and 
waste, than to improve and increase their 
property. To the same purport is, " Planta 
qua? saspe transfertur nou coalescit," the tree 
that is often moved does not thrive. 



Anus Hircum olet. 

" How like a goat she smells," said of libi- 
dinous old women. The phrase, therefore, 
taken .originally from the Greeks, is neither 
modern nor peculiar to this country; though 
so where used, it may be presumed, but among 
the common people. 



Habet et Musca Splenam, and 
Inest et Formica sua Bills. 

" Even a fly has its sting," and " a worm if 
trodden upon will turn," and make an effort 
to avenge the injury : we should therefore not 
despise an enemy however weak and insignifi- 
cant, or wantonly offend any one ; there be* 
ing 
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\ag few prisons bat who may, at some tiu*cv 
have it in their power to do us an injtwy, or 
who may not ia some way be useful to ua. 
Socrates determined him to he the wisest tnaav 
who gave the least offence. 



Camelus desideram Cernua etiam Aures 
perdidit. 

The camel, discontented at sot having 
horns, lost its ears likewise. The adage 
teaches that we should be thankful for those 
faculties and, powers with which it has pleased 
Providence to endow us, and not to ask for 
properties inconsistent with»our state, and 
which would be rather injurious to us than 
beneficial, as horns would be to the camel, 
whose strength does not lie in his neck. The 
fable seems to have taken its rise from the 
camel's having shorter ears than most animals 
of its size, and to its not being or reputed hot 
to be quick of hearings Hence the ancients 
feigned, that Jupiter, offended at their asking 
for horns, had deprived them of. their earn 
also. 

C&nare 
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€csnore me doce. 

Teach, me ho.w to eat,, give roe information 
on subjects with which you are acquainted, 
and I shall readily listen to you, but do not 
pretend to instruct me in matters of which 
yon have no knowlege, was said by Bacchus 
to Hercules, who was laying down rules foe 
the construction of tragedies and other poems: 
Hercules being as famed for the voracious- 
ness of his appetite, as for his great bodily 
strength. 



Ad pctnitmdy.m proftwut cite qui judi&at. ■ 

Who determines precipitately hastens to' 
repentance ; ' which cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the following, from N. Rowe'a 
translation of the golden verses of Pythago- 
ras: 

" Let wary thought each enterprise forerun, 
And ponder on tby (ask before begun, 
Lest folly should the wretched work deface 
And. mock iby fruitless labours with disgrace. 
Fools huddle on and always are in haste, 
Act without thought, and thoughtless words they waste. 
But 
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But thou, in all thou dost, with early cares 
Strive to prevent, at first, a fate like theirs ; 
That sorrow in the end may never wait, 
Nor sharp repentance make thee wise too late." 



In Re mala, Ammo si. bono utare, adjucat. 

It is good to keep up our spirits under mis- 
fortunes and to use our endeavours to miti- 
gate or remove them, or if that cannot be 
done to bear them with patience, which will 
of itself, in time, make them more tolerable 
and easy; as is expressed in the following, 
" Fortitur ferendo viucitur malum quod evi- 
tare non potest," and by the English adage, 
" what can't be cured, must be endured," or 
" of a bad bargain we should make the best." 

" Of all those sorrows that attend mankind, 
"With patience bear the lot to thee assign 'd ; 
Nor think it chance, nor murmur at the load ; 
For know, what man calls fortune, is from God." 



Inimicut tt invidus Vicinorum Oculus. 

An enemy and an envious person is an 
eye 
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eye over his neighbour, watching narrowly 
into his conduct ; but if known to be so, he 
may be highly useful to him by putting him 
on his guard : knowing he is watched by one 
who is disposed to put the worst construction 
upon his actions, he will be so cautious, as to 
give him as little opportunity as possible of 
doing him an injury: 'he, therefore, may be 
said also to afford an additional eye to his 
neighbour; which is the more direct meaning 
of the adage. 



Lucrum malum aqualc Dispendio. 

Gain gotten by unfair means is no better 
than a loss ; " what is ill gotten rarely 
thrives." Those who are in too much haste 
to acquire riches, generally commit some error 
in the process which defeats their purpose; 
or, if they obtain what they sought for, they 
have rarely the discretion to use it properly. 
" Hasty climbers have sudden falls." The 
wealth that is ill-gotten becomes a canker, and 
corrodes and destroys what it is put in contact 
with. " Una pecora rognosa, ne guasta cen- 
to," 
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to,"' "one bad sheep spoils the 6ock." The 
too eager pursuit of any thing, Felt ham says, 
"hinders the enjoyment; for it makes wteti 
take indirect ways, which though they pros- 
per sometimes, are blessed never. Wealth 
snatched up by unjust and injurious ways, 
like a rotten sheep, will infect thy healthful 
flock." 



Scindere Glaticm. 

" Romper il giaccio," " to break the ice ;" 
any ooe beginning a discourse or business 
which had been long expected, or commenc- 
ing a conversation when a company lias for 
some time sat silent, is said to have broken the 
ice. 



In Ftammam tie MaHum injicito. 

Do not thrust your hand into the fire. Why 
should you embroil yourself in a contention 
in which you have no concern ? why put 
yourself into hot water; know you not, that 

" Those who in quarrels interpose 
Must often wipe a bloody nose?" 

"De 
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*' De los ruydos guarte, no seras testigo ni 
parte," keep clear from broils, either as witness 
or party. 



Testud'meus Gradus. 

A snail's pace, he moves slower than a snail, 
or is fit to drive snails, are phrases applied to 
persons who are extremely sluggish. " Vi- 
cistis cochlears tarditate." 



Sine Pennis wfcrc hand facile est. 

" Non si puo volar senza ale," " he -would 
fain fly, but he wants wings," is said of per- 
sons attempting to do what is much beyond 
their power or capacity ; who speak authori- 
tatively, without having a right to command 
or power to enforce obedience. It may also 
be said of any one in excuse for not having 
done what was expected of him, but which 
he had not the necessary means for accom- 
plishing. " It ne faut pas voler avant que 
d'avoir desailes." 

Muris 
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Muris in Morem. 



Living like the mouse, upon the property 
of others. Plautus makes his parasite say, 
"Quasi mures, semper edimus alienum cibum," 
like the mouse, we always feed upon what, 
others have provided. 



Obtrudere Palpum. 

To deceive with soft speeches. " You must 
not think," the sycophant says in Plautus, 
" to cajole me with honied words, who am 
used to deceive others with them." The word 
palpum means a gentle stroke or patting with 
the hand, which we use to horses and other 
animals to put them into good humour. 



Tanquam Suber. 

He is like a cork, nothing will depress or 

sink him, was used to be said of persons who 

had passed through great trials, or escaped 

from imminent danger without mischief. Of 

such 
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such men we say, " like a cat he has nine 
lives," or " throw him as you will he will be 
sure to alight upon his feet," " give a man 
luck and throw him into the sea." 



In Saltu uno duos Apros capere. 

" Matar dos paxeros con una piedra," 
" killing two birds with one stone;" I have for- 
tunately met with more persons, whom I wish- 
ed to see, or done more business in this excur- 
sion, than 1 expected. 



Duos insequens Lepores neutrum capit. 

•■ By greedily attempting to take two hares 
together, they both of them escaped ; like the 
dog who, catching at a second piece of meat 
which he saw by reflection in the water, lost 
that which he had in his mouth. " Quien 
mucho abarca poco aprieta," " grasp all, lose 
all" 



Tu* 
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t«a Ra agitur Paries quum proxhhus ardet. 

When your neighbour's house is 09 fire, ii 
is time to look to your own. When you heai- 
your neighbour traduced, and his character 
blackened, you will defeud him even from a 
regard to younelf, as you may expect tbe 
same liberty to be taken with yours, when you 
shall be absent. Turn the mischances of others 
to your own bene6t ; that is, learn from the 
failure and misfortunes of others, to attend to 
your own concerns, that you may not surfer 
the same disgrace. 



Anicularum Dttiramenta. 

The dreams, or ravings of old uomen^"01d 
wires tales." By such titles, idle and ridicu- 
lous stones were «*ed anciently, andatiii coft- 
tiaue to be called. 



Citius quam Asparagi coquuntur. 
Quicker than boiling asparagus, was fre- 
quently m the mouth of the Emperor Augustus, 
when 
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when he wished any business to be executed 
speedily, the asparagus requiring to be boiled 
only a few minutes ; or " Aphya ad ignem," a 
kind of salted fish, which in dressing it, re- 
quired only to be shewn the fire. 



Barn Pastorh est tondere Pecus, non deglubere. 

The good shepherd shears, but does not flay 
his sheep. The good master only exacts sueh 
& portion of labour from his servants, as they 
may perform without injuring themselves. 
Tiberius Caesar used this proverb, of which 
be is reputed to be the author, to restrain the 
rapacity of his courtiers, advising him to levy 
further imposts upon one of the provinces, 
which had been previously largely taxed, 
Alexander the Great, on a similar occasion, is 
said to have given the following : " Otitorem 
pdi qui radicitus herbas excidat," he is a bad 
gardener, who, instead of cropping, tears the 
plants up by the roots. The woman who 
kHled the hen, that brought her a golden egg 
every day, in the hope of becoming more 
a 3 speedily 
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speedily rich, falls under the censure of this 
adage. 



Lucri bonus est Odor ex Re qualibet. 

The odour of gain is sweet, from whatever 
source it may be produced. To the miser, 
whatever is profitable, and to the voluptu- ' 
ous, whatever contributes to their pleasure, is 
deemed to be good, however impure the source 
of it may happen to be. Vespasian, who, but 
for his inordinate love of money, was one of 
the best of the Roman emperors, made use of 
this apothegm, in answer to his son, who had 
reproved him for laying a tax on certain vessels 
set in the streets, for the reception of urine, for 
the use of the dyers.* Taking a piece of money 

'That the vessels were placed for the benefit of th« 
dyers, seems proved by the following, taken from a note to 
p. 175, of the second volume of Rabelais. 

Parisiis quandb purpura pneparatur, tunc artifices in- 
vitant Germanicos milites, et studiosos, quilibeoter bibunr, . 
et cis pr&bent largitcr optimum vinum, ea coitditione, ut 
postea urinam reddant in illam lanttm. - Sic enim aiidivi it 
studioBo Parisivnsi, Joan. Manhi Libeltus Medicus. 

from 
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from his pocket, which he had received from 
that impost, and applying it to the nostrils of 
his son, he demanded, " Ecquid ea pecunia 
puteret," whether he perceived any ill savour 
in it ? The same, however, might be asked of 
money obtained by robbery, murder, or any 
other unjustifiable means, and unfortunately 
we too easily excuse ourselves. 

" O cives, cives, qusreoda pecunia prlmum, 
Virtus post n 



O citizens, let money be your first care. 
" Unde habeas curat nemo ; sed oportet ha- 
bere," no one will inquire how you get your 
wealth, but if you would be respected, you 
must have it 



Bteta turn ffyeme, turn JEstate bona. 

The b&ta is said to have been a kind of 
garment, made of skins, long, and sufficiently 
large to invest the whole body, equally cal- 
culated therefore to guard against the cold in, 
winter, and the scorching. rays of the. sun in 
summer. The adage was applied by the an- 
h3 cients 
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cleats to any objects that might be made to 
answer a variety of useful purposes : to lite- 
rature, which is both useful and ornamental 
tp eyery age and station in life, and to philo- 
sophy, which may enable us to bear prosperity 
without insolence, and* adversity without de- 
basement. 



Salem iingere. 

Making a poor ajid slender meal ; sonic 
simple pulse made savoury with sa.lt, being 
the usual diet of the poor, and such as many 
of the ancient philosophers were contented 
■with. Diogenes being invited to dine with a 
wealthy nobleman, refused his offer, being 
more pleased to lick salt at Athens, he said ; 
that is, tp make a frugal repast there, than to 
feed on the richest dainties. " Leaving the 
nobles, clad in purple, and their splendid 
tables," Seneca says, " I partake of the frugal 
board of Demetrius. When I hear this excel* 
tent man discoursing from his couch of straw, 
I perceive in him, not a preceptor only, but a 
witness of the truth; and I cannot doubt that 
Pro- 
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Providence has endowed him with such virtues 
and talents, that he might be as example, and 
a monitor of the present age. " Demetrius 
was banished from Rome, on account of the. 
freedom he used in reproving the vices, of the. 
great. 



Velut Umbra sequi. 
Following any one as his shadow, as para- 
sites do silly young men of fortune, feeing 
constantly seen with them, until they have 
disburtbxned them of their substance, and 
then the shadow vanishes of course : or, a* 
envy does men of talents. ;inL 

" Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
And like that serverto prove the substance true." 



Quid Caco cum Specula. 

Whftb has a blind man to As with alcoktflg- 
glaas\ an UKteiate man With boc**, or erne 
who knows not how rightly f» we them, with 
-riches? 
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Mordere Labrum. 



Biting the lips, was formerly, and is now, 
noted as a sign of vexation or anger. "Co- 
medens labra pne iracundia," biting his lips 
through rage. 



Priusguam Gallus iterum cecinerit. 

Before the second crowing of the cock. 
Before the invention of dials, hour-glasses, 
and clocks, the crowing of the cock was much 
attended to, as announcing the dawn, at which 
time servants were expected to rise and begin 
their labours. 



Magis gaudet quam qui Senectam exuit. 

Was said of any one shewing his joy by 
-uncommon expressions of hilarity. Literally, 
he rejoices more than an old man, restored to 
youth ; or, than a cripple, who has recovered 
his health and the use of his limbs. It seems 
to have taken its origin, from observing, that 
. ,,>,: serpents, 
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serpents, after changing their skins, from be- 
ing dull and torpid, become extremely active 
and lively. 



Imi Subsellii Viri. 

A term of reproach, or contempt. Men of 
the lowest form or seat, where parasites, buf- 
foons, and persons of inferior condition were 
placed at the tables of the great, where they 
were sometimes admitted, but so placed, and 
treated, as to make them sensible, in how little 
estimation they were held. Juvenal is very 
severe, both on those inflicting, and those 
submitting, to such indignities* The phrase 
was also used to denote persons rilling inferior 
situations in public offices, or of little estima- 
tion- in literature. 



Canes timidi vehement'ius latrant. 

" Barking dogs rarely bite," and ■" Brag is a 

good dog, but hold-fast is a better-" Cowards 

are fond of noise and blustering, under which 

they hope to hide their baseness ; but men of 

courage, 
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courage, having nothing that they wish to 
conceal, are aedate and quiet, is the deepest 
waters flow with the least noise. .Churchill 
has well depicted cowardice in the following 
lines. 

— — .— .. — « Caution before 

With heedful steps the Unthora bore, 
Pointing at graves, while in the rear, 
Trembling and talking loud went Fear." 



Ultra Vires nihil aggrediendum. 

We shottld he cautious of attempting what 
we have not ability to accomplish. " A fettk 
wariness, prevents great weariness." The adage 
wca used by Paris to Hector, advising h*» 
against a personal conflict with Achilles, and 
it had been well if he had attended to the 
admonition, as he lost his life in the contest. 
It is not, however, on all occasions to be fol- 
lowed, as without trial it is not always easy to 
iknow how far our abibHy or power extends ; 
and where a gnat object is. aroposed, it is not 
to be negtected from an apprehension, inspired, 
jwehapa, by timidity of its failing. " la raag- 
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■is, et voluisse sat est,' 1 it it honourable even 
to have attempted a great and noble act ; that 
is, if the attempt has beta persevered in vith 

becoming spirit, and the failure, if it should not 
succeed, has not been owing to negligence. 
We may oppose to this adage, "Nothing wn- 
ture, nothing have." 



Sua Munerd mittit cum Hamo. 

His gifta ate armed with hooka, with which 
be incaiis to catch something of equal, or su- 
perior value, as those do who make presents 
to persona much their superiors in rank and 
fortune. " (Test mettre un petit poissan, pour 
en avoir un gros," it is baiting your hook with 
a small fish, to catch a large one. The adage 
way also be applied to persons who make* 
parade of being very communicative, hut are 
only so to induce those they converse with,, 
to. open their minds on subjects they wish to 
be acquainted with, but which should not be 
divulged to thena. 

** Timeo Danam et dona ferentes," 

m Laocooa said 1 to bis countrymen, finding them 

too 
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too readily listening to a pretended deserter 
from the camp of their enemy ; I am afraid 
of the Grecians and will have none of their 
gifts. Presents from persons whom we have 
no reason to believe to be our friends, should 
be received with great caution. 



Timidtti Plutus. 

As fearful as Plutus, the reputed god of 
riches. The poor having nothing to lose, have 
no dread of thieves, and accustomed to feed 
on coarse diet, they find little difficulty id 
getting what is necessary for their support. 
** In utratnque dormiant aurem, " they can 
sleep on either ear, in any posture, or on th* 
hardest couch. The rich, on the contrary, are 
full of care, trouble, and anxiety. " Non so- 
lum cruciantur libidineaugehdi ea qua; habent, 
sed etiam timore amittendi ea," they are not 
only tormented with an incessant desire of in- 
creasing their wealth, but with ithe fear of 
losing that which they possess. They believe 
that all with whom they have any commerce, 
are 
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are contriving to rob, or cheat them. They 
are afraid of their friends, lest they should 
want to borrow of them ; they think then- 
servants are false, and that their wives and 
children are combining to deceive, and cozen 
them. Their fears increasing with their years, 
at length, though abounding with riches, they 
are distressed with apprehensions of impending 
poverty, imagining they shall become beggars, 
or die in a workhouse. To avert this evil, they 
deny themselves necessary sustenance. " In 
hunc scopulum cadaverosi senes ut plurimum 
impingunt," on this rock cadaverous old men, 
men on the veige of the grave, are for the 
most part wrecked, and indeed it is not. until 
they arrive at that period, when their wants 
might be supplied by the smallest income, that 
their fears make them imagine that their im- 
mense possessions will be exhausted", before 
their glass shall be completely run out, and 
they perish miserably by the very means that, 
properly used, would have preserved'them in 
health and spirits. 

Mali* 
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Malts Mala mccetkmt. 

A succession of misfortunes, one following 
another, as happens to some ill-starred per- 
sons, who have no sooner learned to bear obc 
trouble, but another falls upon them. Hence 
it has been said, 

** Fortune obese* nulti content* est senel * 

** Misfortune seldom comes single." The Spa- 
niards therefore say, " Ben vengas si vengas 
solo," you are welcome if you come alone. 

Eodem Coltyrio mederi (Minibus. 

Using the same argument or discourse to 
persons of different ages, dispositions, and 
faculties, is as if a physician should apply the 
same remedy in the cure of various and dis- 
similar diseases. 



Vita Martalium breois. 

Life is short, and the duration of it also is 
uncertain, and not, therefore, at any period of 

it, 
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it, to be wasted in indolence or in the in- 
dulgence of our sensual appetites, but to be 
employed in improving oar faculties, and in 
performing the duties of our station ; in short, 
we should take care to pass the portion allotted 
to us in such a manner, tbat at the end of it, 
we may have as little as possible to reproach 
ourselves with. 

" To die is the first contrast tbat was Bade 
Twixt mankind and the world, it is a debt 
For which wc were created, and indeed, 
To die is man's nature, not his punishment.' 

Another poet says, 

" This life's at longest but one day ; 
He who in youth posts hence away, 
Leaves us i' the morn. He who has run 
His race till manhood, parts at noon ; 
And who, at seventy odd, forsakes this light, 
He may be said, to take his leave at night." 

Spenser addresses the following apostrophe 
to us. 

" O why do wretched men so much desire, 
To draw their days unto the utmost date, 
And do not rather wish them soon expire, 
Knowing the misery of their estate, 
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AU<1 thousand perils which them still await/ 
Tossing them like a boat amid the main, 

That every hour they knock at deathes gate? 
And he that happy seems, and least in pain, 
Yet is as nigh his end, as he that roost doth plain * 

Hippocrates, who was perhaps the author 
of this apothegm, extends it further, "Vita 
ferevis," he says, " et ars longa," intimating 
that the longest life is only sufficient to enable 
us to acquire a moderate portion of knowledge 
in any art or science ; and experience shews 
the justice of his position, for even assisted 
with the discoveries of our predecessors, neither 
medicine, to which he alludes, nor any other 
art has arrived at perfection. 



Per Ignem hicedii, 
Or, as Horace gives it, 

" Incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doluso." 

You are treading on hot ashes. You are en- 
gaged in a difficult and hazardous business. 
"Take care," we say, "you do not burn your- 
self," or, " burn your fingers." Johnson uses 
the 
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the phrase, when entering on the lives of the 
poets, who lived near his time, or were his 
contemporaries ; meaning, that by speaking 
freely of them, and giving his sentiments of 
their works there was clanger of offending their 
friends or relatives. The adage may also mean, 
as you are treading on hot ashes, that is, are 
in jeopardy, get out of the business, conciliate 
the parties whom you have offended, as soon 
as you can, as you would run or hasten over 
a floor that is burning ; the flame which is at 
present smothered, may burst out and destroy 
you. That this is also intimated, seems pro- 
bable from the following. 

Non incedis per Ignem. 

You are not walking over a furnace, which 
was used to he said to persons appearing to 
be in great haste, but who had no urgent 
business. 



Ausculta, et perpendc. 

Listen and consider. Hear what is said to 
you, and weigh it in your mind, before you 
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give yonr opioww. Of it may be said by a 
person speaking, " Listen attentively to what 
I &M fibost to relate, you Will find it deserv- 
ing yottr serious consideration." 



N«h statim deeernendwm. 

Be not ih baste to give your opinion on any 
proposition, though pressed to it ever so ear- 
nestly. But be ready in all matters of moment 
to say, I will consider of it, will advise witti 
my pillow. A wise man will neither give his 
assent nor dissent in any matter of conse- 
quence, until he has sufficiently examined it, 
and discovered its tendency. 



Mortuus per Somnwm, vacabis Curis. 

Having dreamed you were dead, you will 
now be free from ear*. Such was anciently a 
current opinion among the Grecians, as it is 
now in some parts of this country. The Spa- 
niards say, more properly, " De los suenos no 
creas, ni malos, ni buenos," pay no credit to 
_ dreams, 
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dreams, whether good or bad; and the French, 
"Tousles songes soat mensooges," alt dreams 
are lies. Hence, perhaps, an opinion, that all 
dreams are to be construed as meaning the 
contrary, " After a dream of a wedding," we 
say, " comes a corpse." But this is equally as 
idle, as taking them literally. 



Habet. 



He hath it. He has obtained what lie 
wished for, or, he hath met with his deserts, 
which last is always understood in an ill sense. 
The expresskw is said to take its origin from 
the exclamation of the spectators in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome, who, when they saw a gladi- 
ator wounded, were used to cry out "habet." 
A similar expression is used among us, and we 
say, when a man in fighting receives a violent 
blow, " he has got enough," or, " he has got 
his belly full." Simo used it, when speaking 
of his son Pamphilus, to intimate he was taken 
or caught by the feir Andrian. 



Palpo 
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Palpo per cut ere. 

To tickle any one into a good humour. 
"To get on the blind side of any one," as we 
do of a horse who happens to have one eye 
defective, when we are about to bring any 
thing near him which would make him' 
startle; also to flatter or cajole any one by 
praising the qualities of a favourite horse or 
dog, or any part of his family to whom we 
observe him to be attached. 



Suam quisque Homo Rem meminit. 

Men are in general abundantly attentive to, 
their own interest; if, therefore, you wish them 
to serve you with diligence, you must make it 
their interest to do so : 

" Hue tibi sit argumentum, semper in promptu situm, 
Me quid expectes arnicas facere, quod per te queas." 

Be this your rule through life, never leave to 
others to perform any business for you, which 
you can do yourself: consonant to this we 
say, " help yourself and your friends will love 
you." 
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yrtu," The lark, that had made her nest in a 
cornfield, was in no haste to quit her habita- 
tion so long- as she heard that the farmer de- 
pended upon the assistance of his neighbours 
and friends to get in his harvest, but when her 
young ones told her that the master was com- 
ing himself with his sons the next day; now 
it is time, she said, to be gone, for the business 
will certainly be done. A Venetian noble- 
man, we are told, called upon Cosmo de Me- 
-dicis, to inquire of him by what means he 
.might improve his fortuue, and received from 
• him the following rules; " Never to do that 
by another which he could do himself; not 
to defer until to-morrow what might be done 
to-day; and not to neglect small concerns." 



Qua dolent ca moles turn est contingere. 

" You touched him in a tender part," and 
brought to his memory some instance of vice 
or folly he would gladly have forgotten. This," 
.however, is equally a breach of good manners, 
as it would be of humanity to tread, on the 
i 3 foot 
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Minuit Prxsentia Famam. 

Intimacy lessens fame. Authors, like kings, 
will be most likely to excite a high opinion of 
their capacities by being seldom seen, or only 
by select persons ; too familiar an intercourse 
with the world breaks the charm which the 
fame of their works had perhaps raised ; they 
are found to be mere mortals, and often with 
a larger portion of folly than falls to the lot of 
even ordinary men. " How it comes to pass," 
Montaigne says, " I know not, and yet it is 
certainly so,' there is as much vanity and 
weakness of judgment in those who possess 
the greatest abilities, who take upon them 
learned callings and bookish employments, 
as in any other sort of men whatever ; ei- 
ther because more is expected and re- 
quired from them, and that common defects 
are inexcusable in them ; or truly because 
the opinion they have of their own learning 
makes them more bold to expose and lay 
themselves too open, by which they lose and 
betray themselves." " A prophet," we are 
told, 
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iold, " is not without honour save in. his own 
country," where he is intimately. known, and! 
where he may he oppressed, and his fame in- 
jured by the errors of his kindred as well as 
by his own. " Is not this the son of the car- 
penter Joseph?" was said of ourSaviour, with 
the view of lessening him in the estimation of 
the people, when they could find nothing in 
his character to which blame could be at- 
tached. ■ 



Quod quis Culpd sud contraxit, majus Malum, 
or, Bit interimitur ' qui suis Armis perit. 

The evil which has been occasioned by our 
own error" or misconduct presseth most se- 
verely and is taken the most heavily; the 
stiug and remorse of the mind accusing, itself 
doubling the adversity : on the contrary, that 
, which is occasioned by the treachery or ma- 
levolence of others has its alleviation ; partly 
perhaps from the. mind's being diverted from 
contemplating it intensely by searching means 
of avenging it, or simply pleasing itself 
with 
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vkb the expectation, that it wilt not pass un- 
punished. " Remorse," as Dr. Smith observes 
in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, " is the 
most painful sentiment that can embitter tb* 
human bosom. Any ordinary pitch of forti- 
tude may bear up tolerably well under those 
calamities, in the procurement of which v$ 
ourselves have had no hand ; but when our 
own follies or crimes have made us miserable, 
to bear up with manly firmness, and at the 
same time to have a proper sense of our mis- 
conduct, is a glorious effort of self-com- 
mand." 

" Of *11 tfce»<m«ou6 ills ihnt hurt our peace, 

That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish, 
Jtoyend enmpamon the wont ore those 
That to our folia* or our guilt v* owe." 

But the Stoics demand from us more intre- 
pidity; they tell us, and with reason, methinks, 
that we should not complain of, or sink under 
those misfortunes which we have brought upon 
ourselves; " Ferre ea molestissimfc homines non 
debent, qua; ipsorum culpft contracta sunt." 

Clavam 
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Clav&m extorquere Herculi. 

Would you attempt to wrest his club from 
tbe hands of Hercules ? may be said to any one 
undertaking what is much beyond his capacity 
to perform. Such was anciently the reverence 
paid to Homer, that to imitate his verses was 
thought to be as difficult as to take by force his 
club from Hercules, or the thunderbolt from 
the hands of Jupiter. The adage may also be 
applied to any one entering into a contest 
with persons superior to him in fortune and 
power. " You may as well take a bear by the 
tooth." " He that meddleth with strife that 
doth not belong fo him, is like one that taketh 
a mad dog by the ear." 



Thcitus pasci « posset. 

If he had eaten quietly what he had ob* 
tained ; if he had not boasted of his good for- 
tune, before he was completely in possession 
of it, he might have enjoyed it unmolested ; 
but by proclaiming it he has stirred up -rivals 
for 
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for the situation, with whom he will find it 
difficult to contend, and who may probably 
supplant him. The idea is taken from the 
'fable of the stag who had escaped the hunters 
and eluded their search by concealing himself 
among the vines, but thinking himself safe, 
' he began to browse upon the leaves; thehun- 
' ters, led to the place by the noise and by the 
motion of the boughs, took and killed him. 
Or from the crow, who, overcome by the flat- 
tery of the fox, attempting to sing, let fall the 
cheese that he held in his mouth, which the 
fox seized upon and devoured. "Can't you fare 
well," we say, " without crying roast meat?" 



Cedro digna Locutus. 

A speech deserving to be embalmed, to be 
preserved to the latest period of time. " To 
be written in letters of gold." 

■ An eril qui velle recuset 



Os populi meruisse ? et cedro digna locutus 
Linquere," 
' Who lives, we ask, insensible to praise, 
Deserves, and yet neglects, the proffer'd bays ? 

Who 
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. Who is not pleased that from the bookworm's rage, \ 
The juice of cedar shall preserve his page?" 

Tbe ancients were accustomed to varnish 
the leaves of the papyrus, on which they had 
committed any thing to writing, with- an oil 
extracted from the cedar, which had the facul- 
ty of preserving them from becoming putrid, 
as., well as of driving away noxious.or devour- 
ing insects ; the oil of juniper was used, it is 
said, for the same purpose and with equal ef- 
fect. It is probable that Russia leather, used 
in binding books, owes its power of killing or 
driving away the bookworm, if it really has 
that property, to some similar ingredient used 
in its preparation. 



Cura esse quod audis. 

Endeavour to be what you are reputed to. 
be, or what you are solicitous to be esteemed.. 
We are all of us desirous that the world should 
think well of us, let us labour then to deserve 
their good opinion. Sycophants and flatte- 
rers might be of use to us, if, when we hear 
ourselves commended by them for qualities 
which 
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which wt are conscious we do not possess, we 
should forthwith set about to acquire them. 



Equi tt Poetce alendi mm saginandi. 

Fwti and horses skoald be fed, not fata- 
pered, was an apothegm of Charles the Ninth, 
of France, said, perhaps, rather from the treat- 
ment poets have in all ages met with, than, 
from his own opinion of their merit- Though 
he said it, I think, to justify the smallness of 
the present he bad directed to be given to one 
of them, who had addnessed a espy of -verses 
to him. That poets are in a particular anatwer 
neglected, can hardly be said with propriety., 
as literary men of ail descriptions almost, pass 
equally unnoticed. This seems to arise from 
the quiet, retired, and unobtrusive manner in 
which they ordinarily pass their rrres, so that 
the world scarcely knows that they are in ex- 
istence. I speak of rhe most valuable and 
deserving of them, for there are, in each class, 
some who are more than sufficiently forward, 
and the little that is bestowed falls principally 
among diem. 

Flet 
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Tlet victits, Victor interiit. 

The conquered lament their hard fate, and 
the conqueror is undone : * no uncommon. 
ooafiequcHoe of war, in which, though the 
conqueror may not be reduced to the low 
state of his opponent, yet lie usually finds his 
country so weakened by the contest, so drai«ed 
of men and money, that it scarcely recovers it- 
self in an age. The same often happens, cm the 
termination of a suit at law. The adage took 
its rise from the result of the battle at Che- 
ronea, in which the Athenians and Thebass 
were destroyed ; aad Philip, of Macodea, who 
conquered them, was soon after assassinated, 
by a young man of the name of Pausanias. 



Sapietites portant Oornua in Pectore, Stulti in 
Fronte, 

" Wise men wear their horns in their breasts, 
in their pockets.," we say, " fools on their fore- 
heads." The Spaniards to the same purport 
say, " Los Jocos tieaea el corazon en la boca, 
y los cuerdos la boca en el corazon," fools have 
their 
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their hearts in their mouths, but wise men keep 
their mouths in their hearts. Fools are the 
6rst to proclaim their follies, or those of their 
families, which men of sense are careful to 
conceal. It is prudent to wink at some irre- 
gularities in your children, and friends, to en- 
deavour by private admonition, and reproof, 
to correct and amend them ; and though these 
should fail, you may still hope, that further 
experience, and knowledge of the world, may 
produce that change in their conduct, which 
your labours had failed in procuring. By this 
means you will often have the satisfaction of 
saving a person, dear to you, from perdition. 

Qui non litigat, Calebs est. 

The man who has a quiet house, has no 
wife. Certainly many of" the Greek writers 
appear to have had a great horror of matri- 
mony, to which, perhaps, may be attributed 
the high colouring they gave to the character 
of Xantippe, who was not, it is probable, so 
great a termagant as they have painted her. 
Some of their apothegms follow. 

" Mulicr 
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" Mulier in ad i bus atra tempestas viro." 

A wife, like a tempest, is a perpetual distur- 
bance to the house. 

" Incendit omnera feminae zelus domum." 
The restless spirit of the woman keeps the 
house in a perpetual flame ; and > 

" Muliere nil est pejus, atque etiam bona." 

Nothing is worse than a woman, even than 
the best of them. "It is better," Solomon 
says, " to dwell in the wilderness, than with a 
contentious and angry woman ;* and in an- 
other place, "It is better to dwell in the corner 
of the house-top, than with a brawling woman, 
and in a wide house." Montaigne has an ob- 
servation equally satirical : " The concern," 
he says, "that some women shew at the ab- 
sence of their husbands, does not arise from 
their desire of seeing and being with them, 
but from their apprehension that they are en- 
joying pleasures in which they do not partici- 
pate, and which, from their being at a distance, 
they have not the power of interrupting." A 
similar idea pervades the following, by Bu- 
channan, who in the early part of Montaigne's 
life, was one of his preceptors. 
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" Ilia mini semper pm sen ti, dura Keseta, 
Me qioltes absum, semper abtwu dulei, 
Non deaiderio nostri, nun mrertt amore, 
Secl.te non nostri posse dolore frui." 

Neaera, who treats me when present with the 
greatest cruelty, yet never fails to lament my 
absence; not from the affection she bears me, 
but she grieves that she cannot then enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing me wretched ; which 
may be better liked, perhaps, in the following: 

" Neaera present, to ray vows unkind. 

When absent, still my absence seems to mourn ; 
Not moved by love, but that my tortur'd mind, 
Wlh anguish tmcitjojed by ber, is mm." 

To finish the bad side of the picture, one only 
of ouf adages shall be given. "To see a 
woman weeping,** we say, "is as piteous a 
sight, as to see a goose go barefoot." From 
all which we learn, that as there are some tur- 
bulent and ill-disposed women, so there have- 
not been wanting men, ill-natured enough to 
make them the models, from which they chose 
tt> characterize the sex. Hesiod more justly 
and more reasonably says, 

n Son potior muliere proba, non obtigit miqiram 
Ulla viro, contraque mala nil tetirus usquam est. 

As 
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As the possession of a good woman, consti- 
tutes the greatest felicity a man can enjoy, so 
the being yoked to a bad one, is the greatest 
torment that can be inflicted upon him. The 
Spaniards, consonant to this, say, "De boenas 
armas es armado, quien con buena imiger es 
casado," the man is welt provided who is mar- 
ried to a good woman. " He that hath no 
wife," Cordelias Agrippa sayeth, "hath no 
house, because he doth not fasten (five) in his 
house; and if he have, he-dwelleth therein as 
a stranger in an inn; he that hath no wife, 
although he be exceeding rich, he hath almost 
nothing that may be called his, because he 
hath not to whom he may leave it, nor to 
whom to trust, all that he hath is hi danger 
of spoyle; his servants rob him, his companions 
beguile him, bis neighbours despise him, his 
friends regard him not, his kinsfolk! seek bis 
undoing ; if he bath any children out of ina- 
trimonie, they torn him to shame, wherefore 
the laws forbid him to leave them either the 
name of their familie, the amies of their pre- 
decessors, or their substance ; and he is also, 
together with them, put back from all public 
- ■ k 2 offices 
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offices and dignities by the consent of all 
lav makers: this finally is. the only state of 
life, wherein a man may lead the happiest life 
of all, in loving his wife, in bringing up his 
children, in governing his famine, in saving 
his substance and in encreasing his offspring ; 
wherein if any charge and labour happen, and 
no state of life is without its cross, verily .this 
only is that light burden and sweet yoke 
which is in wedlock." 



Mendico ne Parentis quidcm Amici sunt. 

Poverty has, at times, the power of destroy- 
ing even the affection of a parent to his off- 
spring. " When poverty comes in at the door, 
.love flies out at the window." In extreme 
poverty, the mind is too intensely employed 
in procuring sustenance, to have leisure to 
attend to the wants of others, even our nearest 
relatives. When Mrs. Thrale reproved a poor 
girl, who was sitting, while her mother was on 
her legs, and employed ; Johnson excused 
the girl, as not owing that attention to her 
mother, from whom she only inherited misery., 
and 
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and want. But poverty is not without its 
advantages. If the poor man has not the 
conveniences, so neither has he the cares that 
riches never fail to bring with them. His 
wants are few, and the labour necessary to 
supply them, preserves him in health, and 
gives him that composed and quiet sleep, 
which does not often attend the pillow of the 
wealthy. The wise man therefore says, "give 
me neither poverty nor riches." 

" Would you be free i 'tis your chief wish, you say ; 
Come on, I'll shew ihee, friend, the certain way. 
If to no feasts abroad thou lov'st to go, 
Whilst bounteous God does bread at home bestow ; 
If thou the goodness of thy clothes dost prize, 
By thine own use, and not by others' eyes ; 
If (only safe from weather) thou canst dwell 
In a small house, but a convenient shell ; 
If thou, without a sigh, or goIdWwish, 
Canst look upon the beechen bowl and dish ; 
If in thy mind such power and greatness be, 
The Persian king's a slave compared to thee." 



Bellum inexpertis. 

War is approved by the young and incon- 
siderate, by those who are unacquainted with 
k 3 the 
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the dreadful waste of life as well as of pro- 
perty that it occasions. " Expertus metuit," 
by men of knowledge and experience it is de- 
precated. " Iniquissimam pacem justissimo 
bello antefero," I prefer, says the sagacious 
and humane Cicero, the most impolitic and 
disadvantageous peace, to the jus test war; 
and yet with what precipitancy and on what 
trifling occasions do countries often rush into 
war with each' another ! if sovereigns would 
weigh the consequences, would put agaiust the 
object contended for, the numerous lives that 
must necessarily be sacrificed in the contest ; 
the number of women who would be rendered 
childless, or would lose their husbands on 
whom they, and perhaps an infant family, 
depended for their support, they would sure- 
ly not think it too much to sacrifice a 
small portion of their dignity to prevent such 
accumulated evils ; these, however, are a small 
part only of the miseries of war. They are, in- 
deed, all that this country has for many ages 
been exposed to experience. On the conti- 
nent, when an hostile army enters a country, 
what massacres, what destruction marks its 
pro- 
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progress ! whole towns pillaged and destroyed) 
and the miserable inhabitants put to the sword, 
or the few that escape driven into the fields, 
without shelter, without clothes, and without 
food, only preserved for a short time to die a 
more miserable death than those who perished 
by the sword. With this kind of destruction 
we have been long threatened, and who can 
tell how soon it may fall upon us ! In this 
state of things, how mortifying must it be, 
to the grave and considerate part of the com- 
munity, to see the time and energy of those 
who have the care of the government of the 
country, employed in rebutting the attacks of 
noisy and contentious pseudo-patriots; who 
appear to be moving heaven and earth to em- 
barrass the proceeding of the ministers, solely, 
it is to be feared, in the paltry expectation of 
getting into their places : strange infatuation ! 
that men of the largest property in the state 
should be most forward in occasioning its de- 
struction : surely so monstrous a procedure 
must portend some dreadful catastrophe 1 
" Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat," 
God first deprives of their reason those who 
k 4 are 
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are doomed to be destroyed. " And God har- 
dened Pharaoh's heart," we are told, " blinded 
his judgment, that he would not let the chil- 
dren of Israel go ;" it being predetermined 
that the ./Egyptians should sutler a severe 
chastisement. 



Mors omnibus communis. 

We must all die, we should, therefore, fre- 
quently meditate on this our common destiny, 
which is equally incident to the young and 
the old, the strong and the weak ; no age, no 
state of health affording security against the 
stroke of death. Whence is it then, that we 
treat tlits common guest as a stranger, and 
appear to be surprised when he has taken from 
us any near relative or friend? In this town 
we have a regular yearly account of the num- 
ber of deaths that occur within a certain dis- 
tance; this, besides the purpose of recording 
the diseases which occasion the greatest de- 
struction, for which it seems to have been ori- 
ginally formed, should have the further use of 
familiarizing us with death, and as it appears 
that 
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that from 18 to 20,000 persons die yearly 
within the compass of a few miles, it ought 
not to seem extraordinary that ourselves, or 
any of our families should be of the number; 
it should rather be expected. A friend, con- 
doling with Anaxagoras, on the death of his 
son, and expressing a more than ordinary 
concern on the occasion, was told by that 
philosopher, " Sciebani roortalem me geauisse 
filium," " that he had never thought his son 
tobe immortal." And Xenophantes receiving 
similar intelligence, hearing that his son died 
fighting bravely for his country, said, " I did 
not make it my request to the Gods that my 
son might be immortal, or that he should be 
long lived, for it is not manifest whether this 
was convenient for him or no ; but that he 
might have integrity in his principles and be 
a lover of his country, and now I have my 
desire!" 

" The lime of being here we style amiss,' 
We call it life, but truly labour 'tis." 
These men, therefore, it may be presumed, 
had well considered the subject. From the 
aversion that many persons have of speaking 
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or thinking of death, it would seem a* if they 
thought that by such meditation they should 
accelerate its approach ; hut it would proba- 
bly have the contrary effect, for as a large por- 
tion of the diseases and deaths of such as live 
to an adult age are occasioned by intempe- 
rance, a serious contemplation of that circum- 
stance might wean them from their irregula- 
rities, and *o prolong their lives ; or if it did 
not produce that effect, it might enable them 
to meet death with firmness as a guest that was 
daily espected : 

" Fierce m scires unum tut tempora mensem, 
Ridel, cum iron sit fo rail an una die*." 

You would weep if you knew you had only one 
month to live, yet you pass your time in 
gaiety and folly, though perhaps you may 
not live a single day. It is not meant by 
what is here said, that we should not have a 
proper relish for life, or that we should be in- 
different about its extinction ; 

" For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left tbe warm precinct* of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering wish behind i" 

But 
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But as we know we must die, we should be at 
all times ready to meet out fate when the hour 
approaches. 



Inter Pueros Senex. 

Among children or young persons he may 
be looked upon as old or intelligent, but 
among elderly people be is considered as 
young. This was used to be said of persons 
of specious or imposing manners, who wished 
to appear more learned or wise than on trial 
they were found to be. . " A doctor among 
fools, and a fool among doctors," is, I think, 
the phrase by which we designate such char 
rasters. 



Ne Jupiter quidem omnibus placet. 

It is of importance that we should well con- 
sider every project that we may engage in,, 
that there be a reasonable. probability of its 
succeeding and that it receive the sanction 
of such prudent and sensible friends as we may 
think it right to consult; but no measure 
however 
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however well planned should be expected to 
meet with general approbation ; Jupiter him- 
self not being able to please every one. 



Felix Corinthus, at ego sim Teneates. 

The Corinthian may, indeed, boast of the 
splendour of his city, but the soft and rustic 
beauties of Tenia please and satisfy me; may 
be said by any one, on hearing the praise of 
rank and large possessions too much insisted 
On, if he has sense enough to be contented and 
to see the advantages of a middling station. 

Tenea was a village in the neighbourhood 
of Corinth, remarkable for its mild and salu- 
brious atmosphere, and for the beauty of its 
scenery. 



Mala ultro adsunt. 

Misfortunes come fast enough, we need not 
seek them, which those do who enter into 
contests in which they have no concern ; or 
who "meet troubles half way," and begin 
lamenting before they arrive, the difficultyjiis 

to 
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to get rid of them when present. " Mischiefs 
come by the pound, and go away by the 
ounce," which seems a very indifferent imita- 
tion of " Les maladies viennent a cheval, re- 
tournent a pied," diseases make their attack 
on horseback, but retire on foot. 



.De te Exemplum capit. 

What wonder, since he only follows your 
example, 'may be said to parents reproving 
their children for irregularities, or faults, of 
which they are themselves guilty. 

" If gaming does an aged sire entice, 

Then my young master swiftly learns the vice, 

And shakes in hanging sleeves the little box and dice. 



In sola Sparta" expedit senescere. 

Sparta is the most convenient residence for 
aged persons ; age being in a peculiar manner 
respected and honoured in that country. The 
following story from Valerius Maxtmus, will 
illustrate this position. It is here given from 
the sixth Number of the Spectator. 

« It 
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" It happened at Athens, during the repre- 
sentation of a play, that an old gentleman 
came too late for a place, suitable to his age 
and quality. Many of the young men, who 
observed the confusion he was in, made signs 
to him, that they would accommodate him, if 
he came where they sat. The good man 
bustled through the crowd accordingly, but 
when he came to the seat to which he was in- 
vited, the jest was to sit close and expose him, 
as he stood, oat of countenance, to the audi- 
ence. The frolic went round the Athenian 
benches ; when the good man skulked towards 
the boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, 
that honest people rose up to a man, and with 
the greatest respect received him among them- 
The Athenians being suddenly touched with 
a sense of the Spartan virtue, and their own 
degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause; and 
the old man eried oat, "The Athenians un- 
derstand what is right, but the Lacedemo- 
nians practise it." So the poet, 

" Credehant hoc grande nefas et morte piaudum, 
Si juvents vetulo non assurrexerit," &c. 



Divitis 
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Divilis Servi maximh Servi. 

Servants to rich and powerful persons an 
the most abject of all servants. On account 
of the great distance there is between them 
and those they serve, they lose alt estimation* 
"a* the shrubs and underwood, that grow 
near or under great trees, are observed to be 
the most scrubby and feeble of any in the 
field, the trees engrossing; to themselves all 
die nourishment." " Sirve a senor y sabres 
que es dolor," serve a great man, and you will 
know what sorrow is. " Cube SeSor, ni cabe 
jgreja no pongas teja," do not lay a tile, that 
is, do not build a house near a lord, nor neat 
a church, lest they pick a quarrel with you, 
and dispossess you of your property. 



Malum Fas nonjrangitur. 

The worthless vessel escapes being broken 
more frequently than one of more value - . 
* Naught," we say, " though often in danger, 
fs seldom hurt," and '* ill weeds grow apace. a 
The opinion that the virtuous and discreet are 
more 
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more subject to accident and misfortune, than 
the vicious, is too general not to be founded 
on observation. The good man, conscious of 
not having done, or intended injury to any 
one, is not easily led to apprehend mischief 
from others, or to use precautions against the 
shafts of malice, which he cannot suppose to 
be levelled at him; but the vicious man, 
knowing he has deserved, is constantly on his 
guard against the enmity of those whom he 
has injured or provoked. This habit of watch- 
fulness and attention to his safety, occasions 
him not only to escape the injuries which 
persons' less wary meet with, but to obtain a 
larger portion of the goods of the world, than 
fall to the lot of persons more deserving, but 
who are less active and vigilant in using the 
means necessary for acquiring them. Or the 
adage may be explained in this way : we set 
snares for the Canarybird, the Goldfinch, and 
other birds of song, and having taken them, 
we con6ne them in cages ; but the Sparrow, 
the Swallow, and many others, . that neither 
contribute to our amusement, nor are used at 
•ur tables, are suffered to enjoy their liberty. 
Malum 
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Malum Munus. 



An unseasonable, or improper gift, tending 
to the injury, not to the profit of the receiver: 
as a large sum of money to young persons, 
which they, not knowing how to use properly, 
often apply in such ways, as to become de- 
structive to tlieir health, their morals, and 
their fortunes; authority, to ignorant and in- 
experienced, or to base and worthless men, 
who will use it to the injury of those whom 
they ought to favour and protect ; or prefer- 
ment in the church, to ignorant and illiterate 
divines, who, like the ape, only become the 
more disgraced, the higher they rise. 



Vox et prceterea nihil. 

Plutarch in his apothegms tells m, that a 
nightingale being, among other things, set 
before a Lacedemonian for his dinner, when 
he was about to eat it, observing hqw very 
slender the body of the bird was, and cqai- 
paring it with the strength, and beauty of his 

vol. ii. l *ong, 
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song, he exclaimed, " Vox es et pneterea 
nihil," you are all voice; the expression hence 
became proverbial, and is applied to persons 
who abound in words, but have little sense, 
"Qui daut sine mente sooum." Cicero there- 
fore says, " Malo indisertam prudentiam quara 
loquacerh stultitiam,"give me rather a prudent 
man, who, though unlearned, is silent, than a 
loquacious blockhead. For as the poet ob- 
serves, 

" Words are like leaves, and where they moat abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath, is rarely found." 



Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare. 

"Chi hoh sa fidgere, nbn sa vivere," who 
knows not how to dissemble, knows not how 
to reign, or to live, the Italians say. This was 
frequently, it is said, in the mouth of King 
James the First, but it did not say much in 
favour of his sagacity ; and by proclaiming It 
as a principle, it most have defeated his pur- 
pose in adopting it; as it must have made 
him distrusted, even when he meant what he 
professed, " a liar not being to be believed, 
even 
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cm when hespeaki the truth." Laid Veru* 
Jem says, " Dissimulation is but a faint kind 
of policy or wisdom, for it aaketh a strong wit, 
and a strong heart, to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it Therefore it is the weaker sort 
of politics that are the great djssqnhlerV' 



Pittgere «£ Gladio. 

To paint with a sword hanging over ooe's 
head ; metaphorically, to perform any business 
requiring thought and reflection in the midst 
of difficulty and danger, or in the hurricane 
and disquiet of a scolding wife, and noisy 
children. Frotogeoes is said to have painted 
one of the finest of his pictures, while the city 
in which he dwelt was besieged, and in daily 
expectation to be taken by storm ; a rare in- 
stance of coolness and presence of mind, and 
which is said to have given rise to the adage. 



Tub tepmgm Qofaribuf. 

I will paint you in your proper colours, 

that is, I will describe you as you are, that 

• lS your 
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your friends may see with what sort of man 
they have to do : with us, the expression is 
always used in a bad sense. 



Nil actum reputans, si quid tupcresset 
agendum. 

Esteeming what is done as nothing, while 
any thing remains to he performed. It is a 
mark of a strong and vigorous mind, not to 
tire in the pursuit of an object we have deter- 
mined to attain, as it is of imbecility to give 
up the chace, deterred by obstacles, which 
perseverance might enable us to surmount. 
Should the obstacles opposing the completion 
of our design, prove to be insurmountable, if 
they are such as could not be foreseen or 
known, but from experience, the failure will 
reflect no disgrace, and it is better " magnis 
cxcidere ausis," to fail in attempting what was 
great and noble, than by a too timid, and 
cautious conduct, to continue in indigence 
and obscurity. 

Nihil 
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Nihil de Vitello. 

. But where is the yolk, was used to be said 
to persons reserving to themselves the best 
part of any viands, or other things, of which 
they had the distribution. A man dreamed 
he had found an egg. A soothsayer who was 
consulted to interpret the dream, told him 
that it portended he should find a treasure, 
the white of the egg representing silver, the 
yolk gold. The event corresponding with the 
prediction, the man took to the seer, some of 
the pieces of silver ; but what, said the seer, 
is become of the yolk ? which thence became 
proverbial. 

Astutior Coccyce. 

More crafty than the cuckoo. The cuckoo 
is never at the pains of building a nest, but 
having found one belonging to some other 
bird, fit for her purpose, she throws out the 
eggs she finds in it, and deposits her own in 
their place. The owner of the nest, not per* 
ceiving the fraud, hatches the cuckoo's egg, 
, i 3 and 
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and nurtures the young one, thus freeing 
its mother from all care for her offspring. 
The cuckoo is a bird of passage ; it appears 
in this country in the month of April, and 
leaves it in June. The female lays only a 
-single egg, usually in the nest of the hedge- 
sparrow, as we learn from the following distich. 
" The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That she had her head hit off by her young." 



Corinthiari. 

To live a debauched and voluptuous life, 
like the Corinthians. Corinth of old, like 
Venice in modern times, was famed for enter- 
taining multitudes of courtezans, and for the 
great homage that was paid to them. They 
served as decoys to attract to the city, the 
most wealthy -of the inhabitants from all parts 
of Greece, to the great emolument of the ar- 
tizans and traders, and Improvement of the 
revenue of the state. Lais, one of the cour- 
tezans, was esteemed to be the most beautiful 
and accomplished woman of the age «i which 
she lived. She drew visitors from t'he most 
distant 
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distant countries, to whom she sold her fa- 
vours at a very high price. Of Demosthenes, 
who wished to pass an evening with her, she 
required ten thousand drachmas. Astonished 
at the boldness and largeness of tlje demand, 
l)e quitted her, "nut choosing," be said, "to 
buy repentance At so dear a rate." 



Leporis Vitam vivit. 

He lives a hare's life. He is full of care and 
anxiety, like a hare, said to be the most timid 
of all animals, which is perpetually on the 
watch, and even in its sleep is said not to 
shut its eyes, lest it should be surprised and 
taken by the dogs. The hares, tired of living 
in a state of constant fear and anxiety, were 
.determined to put an end to their existence, 
by drowning themselves. With this resolution, 
they rushed down to a pool of water. Some 
frogs, who were near the pool, alarmed at the 
noise, leaped into the water, to avoid the 
danger which they supposed threatened them ; 
this being noticed by some of the most tor- 
ward of the hares, they stopped, and observing 
j. 4 to 
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to their brethren, that their condition was not 
worse than that of the frogs, they desisted 
from their intention. This is one of the apo- 
logues of vEsop, and was meant to cure- men, 
labouring under misfortunes, from thinking 
that they are more unhappy than the rest of 
mankind ; there being few so miserable, but 
they may find others equally, or more wretched 
than themselves. 



Dolium volvitur. 

A cask, when empty, may be rolled or moved 
from its place, by a slight impulse, but when 
filled, it is not to be moved but by the exertion 
of considerable force. The weak and unin- 
formed man, like an empty vessel, may be 
turned from his purpose, by the most trifling 
and insignificant arguments, or rather, having 
no fixed principle of action, he is perpetually 
wavering, and changing his designs. But the 
considerate and wise man, having, on mature 
reflection, formed a plan for his conduct, like 
the well filled cask, he is not easily to be moved 
or deterred from pursuing his object. 

" Though 
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" Though the whole frame of nature round him break, 
He unconcerned will hear the mighty crack." 

The adage is said to have taken its rise from a 
story told of Diogenes, the cynic. When the 
city of Abdera, in which he lived, was threat- 
ened with a siege, seeing the citizens running 
about confusedly, without order, or fixing on 
any plan for defending the place, he took the 
tub in which he lived into the market, and 
rolled it about with great vehemence, intimat- 
ing that until they quieted the tumult and 
confusion that reigned in the city, they were 
equally insignificantly and un profitably em- 
ployed. 



Neprius Antidotum quam Venerium. 

Why take the antidote before you have 
swallowed the poison ; why so solicitous to 
purge yourself from the imputation of a crime, 
before you are accused, or why censure the 
doctrines of a book before you have read and 
considered it? 



Jac- 
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Jactantius marent qui minus dolmt. 

They weep most who are least concerned. 
They grieve most ostentatiously for their 
friends when dead, who regarded them least 
when living. " Curje leves loquuntur, tn- 
gentes stupent," light griefs are noisy and 
loquacious, or vent themselves in tears; those 
that are more deeply felt, overwhelm and stu- 
pify : and " Haeredis fletus sub persona risus 
est/' the weeping heir laughs under his mask. 
The tears of those who are greatly benefited 
by the death of the person whose loss they 
seem to lament, may be suspected of hypo- 
crisy ; weeping only to conceal their joy. " In 
our age," Mob taigne says, " women commonly 
reserve the manifestation of their good of- 
fices and their vehement affection towards 
their husbands until they have lost them ; a 
too slow testimony, and that comes too late; 
■we should willingly give them leave to laugh 
after we are dead, provided they -would smile 
upon us whilst we are alive. Is it not enough 
to make a man revive in spight, that she who 
spit 
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spit in my face whilst I was living with her, 
shall come to kiss my feet when I am no 
more ?" 



Rore vixit mere Cicada. 

He reeds only on the dew, as the grasshop- 
per does, " like the cameleon he feeds on air,* 
was used to he said, jestingly, of persons inor* 
dinately fat and florid, particularly if they pre* 
tended to be very delicate in their food, and 
to hare but slender appetites, as the monks 
were accustomed to do. 

" Qui Curios simulant, et bacchanalia vivunt. 

" You may read it," Rabelais says, "in their 
red snouts and gulching bellies as big as a 
tun." 



i 
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G alius in suo Sterquilinio plurimum valet. 

" Cada gallo canta en su inuladar," " every 

cock will crow on his own dunghill." Every 

nnan finds himself courageous in his own 

house where he is surrounded by his family 

and 
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and friends, who will not suffer him to be op- 
pressed. " As iron sharpened* iron, so doth 
the countenance of a friend his neighbour." - 



Prastat invidiosum esse quam miserabilem. 

M II vaut mieux faire envie que pitieY* it is 
better to be envied than pitied ;" for envy is 
the attendant on good fortune, as pity is of 
distress and misery. 

" Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
Like that it serves to show the substance true.' 1 



Quod non Opus est Assc carum at. 

What you have no use for is dear at the 
price of a farthing. " Buy what thou hast 
no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries." 



Nunc tuum Ferrum in Ignt est. 

Your iron is in the fire, work it now that 

it is soft, and you may give it what fashion 

you 
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you please ; but if you suffer it to become 
cold, it will no longer yield to the hammer. 
Having begun the business, it must be dili- 
gently attended to or it will not succeed. 
" Bisogna battere il ferrO mentre e caldo," 
"strike while the iron is hot;" "make hay 
while the sun shines." 



Quads Hera, talis Pedisequte. 
Such as is the mistress such will be the ser- 
vants. " Like master like man," " Qua! la 
madre tal la hija," like mother, like daughter ; 
*' Qual el cuervo tal su hue - vo," as is the crow 
so is the egg. It is therefore becoming those 
who have the management of the family to set 
good examples. " Madre piedosa cria hija 
merdosa," an indulgent mother makes a sloth- 
ful and sluttish daughter. 



Etiamsi Cato dicat. 
In Rome, if a very improbable tale was told, 
it was usual to say, " I would not believe it, 
even though Cato himself should tell it .me," 
thus shewing the reverence paid to the me- 
mory 
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mory of that great statesman and philosopher. 
The Athenians, who had the same confidence 
in the integrity of Aristides as the Romans 
had in Cato, used his name on such occasions. 
We more commonly say, " though an angel 
should affirm it we would not believe it." 



Dettitutus Fentts, Remot adhibe. 

When it is calm you must use your oars. 
If one project prove unsuccessful you must 
not despair, but have recourse to other means 
■which may prove more productive. " Post 
malam segetem serendum est," tbo^H the 
harvest has failed this year, you must conti- 
nue your exertions in the hope you may speed 
better the next; " worse luck ^iow, better 
another time :" though the Spaniards' say, 
" Contra fortuna, no vale arte nihguha," there 
is no use in striving against ill fortune. 



Parker Remum ducere. 

Aft yoa. luve entered into the same vessel 
you 
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you must row together, as the boat will not 
goon smoothly and regularly unless you move 
your oars in concert: so neither must you 
expect any business in which you are engaged 
to succeed, unless all the parties concerned 
ere agreed as to the manner of proceeding, 
and will act together. 



Ut Lupus Ovem amat. 

He loves him as the wolf loves the sheep; 
or, " as the devil loves holy water." This may 
fee said of any one pretending a regard for 
the interest of a person whom he is endea- 
vouring to undermine and would destroy. 



Vtam qui mscit ad Mare, eum oportet Atnnem 
qumrere. 

Let him who knows not the way to the sea 
take a river for his guide; that is, let him fol- 
low the course of a river, which, though per- 
haps by a circuitous route, will at length lead 
htm there ; the sea being the common recep- 
tacle 
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tacle or reservoir into which nearly all riven 
pour their contents. Or let those who wish 
for information on any subject on which they 
are ignorant inquire of those who are ac- 
quainted with them, however humble their 
situation : much useful knowledge being often 
to be obtained by conversing with the very 
lowest of the people ; as in mechanics, hus- 
bandry, gardening, &c 



Present abest. 

Though present he is absent. This was said 
of persons who, engaged in thought, paid lit- 
tle or no attention to what was said or done 
in their company, which led them often into 
great absurdities. M. Bruyere in his Carac- 
teres, ou Mceurs de ce Siecle, has given an ex- 
cellent description of an absent man, but too 
much in detail, though perhaps there may be 
but few of the instances he produces, which 
may not have occurred. It is admirably 
abridged in one of the papers of the Spec- 
tator. 

Magis- 
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Magistratum germs, audi et juste et injuste. 

Being in office, it is your duty to hear all 
that can be said on the business before you by, 
either party, before you decide on its merit. 

" Qui statuit aliquid, parte inaudita altera, 
jEquum licet statuerit, hand asquus eat." 

He who determines a cause without hearing 
both the parties, though he passes a just sen- 
tence, acts unjustly. 



Avarus nisi quum morttur nil recti facit. 

The covetous man begins to be considered 
with complacence when he ceases to exist, or 
never does well until he dies ; they are like 
.swine, " which are never good until they come 
to the knife." The prodigal who dissipates 
his fortune by living voluptuously, easily con- 
ciliates to himself the friendship or kindness 
of the persons with whom he associates; he 
contributes to the support of those who fur- 
nish him with the means of enjoying his di- 
versions and amusements ; he shares his for- 

vol. ii. at tune 
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tune with his friends, his servants, and his de- 
pendants : he ts therefore usually spoken of 
with complacency. " He is a generous, liberal, 
open-hearted fellow, and no one's enemy but 
his own ;" and when his fall is completed, 
even those who suffer mingle some regret for 
his misfortune, with the concern they feel for 
their own loss. But the covetous man neither 
meets with, nor is entitled to the same consi- 
deration from the world : even the most 
harmless of them, those who either came to 
their fortune by inheritance, or who have ac- 
quired it By fair dealing, as they use it exclu- 
sively for their oujn benefit, are hardly looked 
on as forming a part of the community in 
which they live ; no one interests himself m 
their welfare ; their success is not congratu- 
lated, nor their losses commiserated. a Tnt 
prodigal, robs bis heir, the miser himself." 

" When all other sins are old in us, and go Upon cruteket, 
Covetousness does but then lay in her cradle. 
Lechery loves to dwell iti the fairest lodgings, 
And covetousness in the oldest buildings." 



Par 
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P«r Pari rtftrfc, , 

u Uke for Kke, M or " one good turn deserves 
Another?" we say also, " give htm a" Rowland 
for his Oliver." Dionysius, having engaged a 
musician to entertain his company, to induce 
him to exert himself he promised to give him 
a reward proportioned to the amusement he 
should afford his guests ; the singer, in the 
hope of obtaining a splendid present, selected 
some of his choicest pieces of music, which, 
he performed with such excellent skill as to 
give entire' satisfaction to the audience : on 
applying for his pay, he was told he had al- 
ready received " par pari," like for like. The 
pleasure he had enjoyed in expecting the re- 
ward, balancing that which the company had 
received in' hearing him sing ; he had also the 
further wittftfaetion of hearing his performance 
highly ■ extolled, which is too often ' the only 
ernofumpnt that men of genius are able to ob- 
tau* ftw their labours. 



Vttam 
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Volant Pedis asttndere. 



" To shew a light pair of heels." The phrase 
is applied as a reproach to persons leaving 
their posts and flying from the enemy instead 
of fighting. 



Bona Nemini Hora est, quin alicuisit, mala. 

" One man's meat is another man's poi- 
son." One man's loss is another's gain, 
or one man makes a fortune hy the ruin of 
another : this is universally the case in war, 
and not unfrequently in law likewise. 



Noli Equi Denies inspicere dpnati. 

"A caval donato non guardar in boccav' 
It *' A cheval donne\ il ne faut pas regarder 

■ aux dens." Fr. " We must not look a gift- 
horse in the mouth." Presents are not to be 
esteemed by their costliness, but by the inten- 
tion of the donor. " AHquando gratius est 

,.•*.; quod 
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quod facili, quam quod plenft manu datur," 
what is given freely and without solicitation, 
is more acceptable than a more valuable and 
expensive present, that was not obtained with- 
out great entreaty. 



Munerum, Animus optimus est. 

The goodwill and intention of the donor, 
constitutes the principal value of the gift. 
Xerxes found a draught of water, present- 
ed to him by a soldier in the field of battle, 
of inestimable value. 



. ■ Fab&rum Arros&r, 

A devourer of beans; The man is become fat, 
wis used to be said, by feeding on beans. 'Ap- 
plying it : to persons who had accepted a bribe, 
to put in his bean,- which was their mode of 
Votings in favour of time of the candidates for 
a public office or magistracy. The manners 
therefore of the present times,if they are not 
mended in this respect, are not wDrse than 
they were formerly, 

M 3 Undarum 
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Vndarum in Ulnis. 

Persons were said to be up to the elbows in 
the sea and striving with them against dee 
waves, who were contending with difficulties 
which threatened to overwhelm them. A si- 
milar phrase is used by us, speaking of persons 
who have more than sufficient employment, 
" he has his hands full," we say, or " he is up 
to the elbows in business." 



Hodie nihil succedit. 

Nothing has succeeded, or prospered with 
me this day. This, many among the com- 
mon people were apt to suppose, proceeded not 
from their having omitted some necessary 
caution, but from their having began the work 
on an unlucky day ; and there arc now, as 
there were formerly, persons who esteem cer- 
tain days to be unfortunate in which no a«Y 
business should be attempted. ■ 

Trochi 
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Trochi in mdrem. 

Like a top which is always turning round 
and changing its situation. The adage may 
be applied to persons of versatile dispositions, 
Who have no fixed design, or intention, they 
•will now be parsons, lawyers, soldiers; or as 
Andrew Borde describes our countrymen, 

" 1 am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Muting in my mind, what raiment I shall wear; 
For now I, will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
And now I will wear, I cannot tell what." 

Borde lived in the early part of the sixteenth 
century ; we are now doubtless changed, and 
become more steady. There are many other 
apothegms censuring this mutability of dis- 
position, from which the following only is 
taken. 



Chanueleonte mutabilior. 

More changeable than the chamxleon, 
which was supposed, though not truly, to 
aSMtine the colour of every object k ap- 
proached. 

m 4 Usus 
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Usus est altera Nature. 

" Use, or custom, is a second nature." It 
is of importance, therefore, in the education 
of children, to prevent their acquiring habits 
that are ungraceful or vicious ; as whatever 
watchfulness or care may be afterwards used, 
it will be almost impossible to dispossess them* 



Timidi Mater nonfiet. 

The mother of the coward does not weep, 
that is, does not often lament the untimely 
death of her son, or that he has met with any 
sinister accident, as he will be careful to keep 
out of the way of danger, which the brave 
and courageous is continually affronting, and 
so falls early. 



Nemo sibi nascitur. 

" Non sibi sed toti mundo se credere Datum." 

No one is born, or should think himself 
born, solely for himself. The helpless state 

in 
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in which we are produced into the world, 
might teach us this maxim, or should we 
happen to forget it, a very slight fit of sick-, 
ness would be sufficient to bring it back to 
our memories. But even in health we are 
none of us able, without the assistance of 
others, to prepare every article necessary 
for our comfort, or even for our subsistence. 
Every thing we wear, and every thing we eat 
or drink, requiring the concurrence of several 
hands, to make them fit for our use. This 
doubtless was intended by Providence to en- 
courage mutual benevolence. As we were in- 
debted in early life to our parents, teachers, 
and friends, for our maintenance, and for all 
the knowledge that was instilled into us, it 
becomes our duty to shew our sense of the 
obligation, by doing every thing in our power 
that may contribute to their comfort, and by 
giving the like assistance to those who. may 
have similar chums upon, ua. The chain link- 
ing us together, is by this means kept entire, 
and we become what nature intended, social 
beings. Plato is said to have first promul- 
gated this adage, "Each of us owing," he 
says, 
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aayj, " a portion of twit time; and of our exer- 
tion*, to our country,, to our parents^ and to 
ourfrieatfa*'* 



0.uoS procedere non potest, recedit, and 
Nan progredi est regredi. 

Nothing in this- world is stationary,- every 
thing' tending to improvement, or deteriora- 
tion. The land that by culture ia brought to 
produce a plentiful return of grain, if neglect- 
ed, soon becomes barren, or is covered with 
weeds. The skill and knowledge that is ac- 
quired by assiduous study, is only to be ce- 
.tained by. continued application, and the for- 
tune which industry has accumulated, to be 
preserved by exertions similar, in a great mea- 
sure, to those by which it was obtained. This 
seems agreeable to the scheme of Providence, 
inviting, or rather impelling ua to a life of 
-activity, whioh ia equally necessary for the 
preservation of our morals, and one health. 
i^Wbea things are at the worst they will mend," 
-that is, : a change will take place, which, in that 
case, cannot but be for the better. On -the 
, other 
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other hand, when they have attained the 
highest stste; of perfection, then ought we, 
from the known mutability of human affairs, 
to fear a reverse, for " what can no further 
advance, must recede," as it is expressed in 
the Latin adage, which gave birth to these 
reflections. 

Pdiycrates, the tyrant of Samos, having 
Been -for many years successful in all his wars, 
and transaction* of every kind, and acquired 
ah immense increase of territory, and wealth, 
was advised by Amasis, the king of Egypt, 
his friend and ally; from a persuasion that 
such -unexampled good fortune must suffer x 
reverse, to part with something of great value, 
and which he esteemed highly, to avert the 
disaster which he believed threatened hirn. 
He accordingly threw into the sea a ring, 
containing- the richest jeweHhat he possessed: 
A short 'time after, a fish being sent* to him as 
a present, 1 the ring was found-in its-storiiafchi 
and- restored' to its master. Ama-sis, fcehrg 
how convinced that Poiycrates was devoted 
to destruction, would have no further league 
with bim. The story adds, that he was some 
time 
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time after treacherously murdered at Mag- 
nesia, by the order of Oroetes, the governor, . 
at whose house he was. on a visit. 



Laudatur et alget. 

Though he is abundantly commended, still 
be is suffered to live in indigence. It is an 
old, and too well founded complaint, that the: 
good man frequently fails in meeting with 
that encouragement and assistance, to which, 
by his worth, he seems entitled ; nay, that lie 
has often the mortification of seeing persons,. 
of no very nice honour, or who are even ma-, 
nifestly deficient in moral qualities, intercept* 
ing those emoluments, which should be the 
reward of uprightness and justice. But the 
man who is thus rewarded, was active and in- 
dustrious, and had merited the- preference that 
was given him, by performing some .service 
that was grateful, useftd/or even necessary to 
the person through whose means be obtained 
his advancement ; while the good man, who 
was overlooked, might probably want that 
assiduity, or ingenuity, which are necessary 
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to enable us to be useful to ourselves, or 
others. The preference that is said to be given 
to men of bad characters, is not given them 
on account of their evil qualities, but for 
having cultivated their talents, and rendered 
themselves serviceable ; neither are the good 
passed over on account of their virtues, but 
for not having acquired those qualities which 
are necessary to make their virtues conspi- 
cuous, arid which, if possessed, would enable 
them to demand* the assistance they complain 
is withheld from them. The earth yields its 
productions, not in proportion to the good or 
bad characters of the possessors, but to the 
greater or less degree of knowledge and in- 
dustry, that have been displayed in its culti- 
' vat ion. 

' - " The lucky have their days, and those they choose, 
The unlucky. hate but hoXire, and those they lose." 

"Is it not likely, that activity and ingenuity 
often supply the place of hick, or fortune, and 
that those who complain they are unfortunate, 
or unlucky, are in reality only stupid, or in- 
dolent? and perhaps, this is oftener the case, 

'thari : we are willing to confess. ...... 

■ ' ' ■ ' Barber 
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'Barbs tenus sapientes. . , 

You know them to be wise by their beards. 
This was used to be applied to peisons wjip 
placed all knowledge and goodness in dress, 
and external appearance, or in the perform- 
ance of certain ceremonies. " I fast twice a 
week," said the Pharisee, " and give tithes of 
all I posse?*,';'- but be was npt accepted. . "Si 
philosophum oporteat ex barbit metiri, hircos 
prrmam laudem ablaturos," if the braid made 
the philosopher, then the goat would have a 
just right to that title, or as the Creek epi- 
grammatist lias it, 

" If beanlt taifg wtf bivjiy true Tvisdorn ilqtwtq, 
Then Plato roust yield (o a sl'aggy he-goat." 

" At non omnes monachi sunt, qui cueulo 
onerantur, . Bee omn?s generosi, qui torquem 
gestant aurearo, aut regies, qui diaderoatc in- 
stgniimtur;" but all are not monks wl>o wear 
a. cowl, or gentlemen wb-o are decorated with 
golden chains, or kings who ace crownfid. 
TJwise only in reality deserve the titles, who 
act consistently with the characters they as- 
sume. " For there aremany who talk of Itobin 
■ - Hood, 
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Hood, who never Shot with hisbow." "Dig* 
barba qua haga," let your beard advise you; 
that is, let it remind you that you are a man, 
and that you do nothing unbecoming that 
character. 



Galium habeas Amicum, non Vicinum. . 

u Ayez fc Francois pour ton ami, tioh pal 
pour ton voisin," have the French for your 
Friend, not for your neighbour. But at this 
time, viz. 1812, ft is as dangerous to have 
them for friends, as for neighbours, nothing 
being more fatal than to have the hbndttr of 
being numbered among their associates, or 
allies, as under that title or pretence, they wnl 
take upon them the entire management of 
your country. The Apennines have not been 
found a sufficient barrier, to prevent their fra- 
ternising (a term they have adopted) with the 
Spaniards. . In 1809, they incited the king of , 
Spain, and bis son,, to their camp, pitched on 
the borders of the country, to adjust, as they 
pretended, some matters of difference between 
them, but, possessed of their persons, they 
trans- 
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transported them to the interior of Francp, 
where they have been detained ever since. In 4 
the mean while they have been carrying on a 
destructive war in Spain, treating the inha- 
bitants who resisted them as rebels, and oblig- 
ing many thousands of them to enter into 
their armies, and to fight for them in far dis- 
tant countries. They have likewise given to 
Spain, as king, one. of the brothers of Buona- 
parte, the present governor, or emperor, as be 
has forced the world to acknowledge him, of 
the French. The Spaniards, aided by the forces 
of this country, are making a vigorous oppo- 
sition, to them, and may they in the end be 
successful in driving them from their terri- 
tories ! an event, which is rather to be hoped 
than expected. 



Beneftcium accipere est Libertatem vendere. 

Remember, when you receive an obligation, 
you part with your liberty. To admit this in 
its full extent, would be to destroy the most 
pleasing, as well as the most useful intercourse 
among men,' that . of mutually aiding each 
other 
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other by advice and other good offices. It 
refers, therefore, only to those who receive 
favours, without endeavouring to make any 
return ; to persons "of mean and grovelling 
dispositions, who would live on the bounty of 
others, without using any exertions to procure 
sustenance for themselves. Such men truly 
sell themselves, and must suffer all the morti 
fixations, and insults, that those on whom they 
are dependent, may choose to inflict. 



Dos est magna, Parentum Virtus. 

The virtue of the parentis a passport through 
life to the child. Parents are particularly called 
upon to be careful of their conduct, and not 
to do any thing that may degrade them, or 
any way impeach or injure their moral cha- 
racter : not only that the minds of their chil- 
dren may not.be corrupted by their ill ex- 
ample, but that the estimation in which they 
are held, may procure for their offspring, the 
countenance of their friends, when they shall 
be gone. " I have been young," the Psalmist 
aays, " but now am old, yet never saw I the 
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righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread." 



Dulcis inez'pertts Culture potent is Jviici, 
Expertus metuit. 

To the inexperienced, the patronage of the 
great and powerful is desirable; tp those 
better acquainted with men and things, it i* 
rather to be dreaded than courted. Youth is 
flattered by the attention of persons of supe- 
rior rank and fortune; but those more ac- 
quainted with the world, know that the great 
rarely admit their inferiors to familiarity with 
them, but with a view to their own interest, 
They want, it is likely, their assistance in, 
some business or other, and the intimacy ge- 
nerally lasts only so long as they are able to 
be serviceable to them. " Eat no cherries will} 
great men, for they will cast the stones in,. 
your eyes." " Like fire, at a distance they give, 
warmth, but if too near they burn." "They 
forget," Sir Walter Raleigh says, " such ajsha^ve, 
done them service, when they have obtained 
what they wished for, and will rather bat£ 
thern 
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them for having been the means of their ad- 
vancement, than acknowledge the favour." 
Does not this, however, often happen through 
the imprudence of the client, from his forget- 
ing the inferiority of his situation, and affect- 
ing an equality, which cannot but be offensive ? 
and our proverb avers, that " familiarity breeds 
contempt. 1 ' 



Necessitas Magistra. 

" Necessity is the mother of invention, and 
the most powerful provoker of industry, and 
ingenuity. " La necessite n'a point de loi," 
and " La necessidad car6ce de ley." " Neces- 
sity has no law," and " Hunger will break 
through stone walls." 

— — - -" In genii largitor venter, 
Csutum e rudi reddit magistra necessitas." 

Necessity makes the dull man bright, the 
sluggard active, the unwary cautious. It 
sharpens the wit, and makes men more apt 
for instruction. 

" Jejuntts rat6 stomach us vutgaria temnit." 

Hunger is tlie best cure for daintiness, "it is 
n 2 the 
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the best sauce;" and " A la hambre, no ay pan 
malo;" "A hungry dog will eat dirty pud'- 
ding." To these may be added the following, 

" Impletus venter, non vult studere libenter." 

A full belly does not excite to mental labour 
or exertion, and want sharpens, but luxury 
blunts the disposition to study. 



Barbati. 



Men with beards. The term was applied 
by the Romans to persons of plain, simple, 
and rustic or primitive manners, who still 
retained the customs of their ancestors. They 
had not learned to shave their beards, which 
only began to be practised among them four 
hundred and fifty years after the building of 
the city. The first barbers, Pliny tells us, 
were introduced there from the island of 
Sicily. 



Annosa Vutpes hand capitur Laqueo, 

An old fox is not easily to be taken in a 
snare; 
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snare; age has made him cautious. The 
proverb may be applied to persons attempting 
to impose upon us, and to excite compassion 
by the relation of some affecting but impro- 
bable story. " Quiere peregrinum," tell your 
tale to one less acquainted with you, or 
with the circumstances you are relating; they 
will gain you no credit here. " A otro perro, 
con esse huesso," throw that bone to another 
dog. 



Quod de guogue Viro, et cut dicas sape caveto. 

We should be careful not to speak ill of 
any one who is absent, particularly in mixed 
companies, as some of the parties may know 
the person who is censured, and may either 
resent the affront, or report to his friend what 
had been said to his discredit. 



Sat cilo, si sat bene. 

4t Soon enough, if well enough," was an 

apothegm frequently in the mouth of Cato. 

w 3 When 
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When we are shown any work of art, *e do 
not inquire how long it was in performing, 
but how well it is executed. If it is com- 
plete, and excellent in its kind, we readily 
give due commendation to the artist, whether 
it was struck off at a heat, or effected with 
much labour, thought, and attention. 



Non est Remedium acfoersus Sycopkanta 
Morsum. 

There,, is no remedy against slander, it 
should therefore be borne quietly, and treated 
with contempt. What, if I have not deserved 
it? Then it will be the more easily borne. 
When a Roman patrician was ordered by the 
Emperor Tiberius to die, his friends iu lament- 
ing his doom, dwelt strongly on the injustice 
of the sentence. That, said he, my friends, is 
my greatest consolation; ye do not surely 
wish that I had been guilty. 

" Latrantem curatne alta Diana cauera f 

Is the moon disturbed at the barking of a 

dog? let them scoff, slander, abuse, wrong, 

curse 
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«orse and swear, feign and lye, when they 
have dofie all, innocency will vindicate itself, 
and " a good conscience is a continual feast." 



Rceotum crasso jurarts Aere natum. 

You, would swear he was a native of Boeotia, 
a country famed for its thick and foggy air, 
and for the stupidity of its inhabitants. 

" Tales sunt hominitm mentes, quotes pater ipse 
Jupiter, auclifera lustravit lampade terras." 

" The minds of men do in the weather share, 
Dark or serene, as the day's foul or fair." 

That most men find themselves in some 
degree affected by the temperature of the 
atmosphere, are more cheerful and sprightly, 
more disposed to gaiety, and more ready to 
enter on any business requiring mental exer- 
tion-, when warmed and enlivened by a bright 
sun, and a clear and pleasant state of the air, 
than when that luminary is obscured by thick, 
foggy, and moist vapours, has not often been 
denied, perhaps by no one formally and in 
writing, but by the late Dr. Johnson, who 
n 4 'treated 
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treated the opinion with contempt. It was a 
mere excuse for idleness, which every one 
would find, he saya, who would set themselves 
doggedly, that is, determinedly to work. 
But this, after all, is only saying that the in- 
fluence or effects of a damp and gloomy sky 
may be successfully counteracted by a fixed 
and vigorous resolution, not to give way to it. 
" Sapiens dominabitur astris," " The wise 
man, will controul the influence of the stars." 



Poeta nascitur, nan fit. 

The poet must be born such, no art, care, 
or instruction, being sufficient to make a man a 
poet, who is not naturally blest with a genius, 
and with a turn for that divine aft, the harmony 
of numbers. Art may' direct and improve 
genius, but it cannot create it. The same 
may be said of every other species of science. 
By study and practice, any man may acquire 
a competent knowledge of music, of painting, 
of medicine, and in mechanics, but if he has 
not genius, an inventive faculty, or power, he 
will never reach to excellence in any of them. 
In 
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In this way only can we account for the slow 
progress made towards perfection in every 
art or science. Thousands have m all ages 
been as carefully, and as completely educated 
as Newton, but the whole, world has only 
produced one Newton. The same may he 
said of Bacon, and a few others who have 
shone, and still continue to shine, " Veluti 
inter ignes luna minores," like the moon among 
the smaller lights of heaven. The Spaniards 
attribute this quality to valour. " Nace 
el valor, no se adquiere," valour must be 
born with us, it is not to be acquired by 
instruction. It requires indeed to be re- 
strained, to be curbed by laws, that it may 
not degenerate into brutal violence, and so be 
employed to the destruction instead of the 
support of society. Three things are neces- 
sary, Aristotle says, to enable us to excel in 
any art, " Nature, study, and practice;" arid 
the Italians say, " Nessuno nasce maestro," 
no one is born a master, or perfect in any 
art. Every man may learn to write verses, to 
draw or paint a picture, to distinguish or 
describe diseases, but to do any of these 
exquisitely, 
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exquisitely, there must be present, the higher 
qualities of the mind; a superior degree of 
sagacity; a quickness in discerning the rela- 
tions-objects bear to each other; a readiness 
in comparing, combining and discriminating 
actions or things, not possessed by persons of 
common understandings. Let a person not 
possessed of genius write a poem. His verse* 
will be correct, but there will be no invention, 
nothing interesting; no brilliancy of thought 
or expression, nothing to surprise or dazzle; 
A painter, with moderate talents, will be able 
to produce a general representation of the 
objects intended to be imitated, you will b* 
in no danger of mistaking his horses fof 
elephants. But there will be no character 
either in his men or beasts, or none according 
with the subject. His pictures will want 
animation ; you will see them without emo* 
tion, -and part 'from them with indifference. 
A physician, though not possessed of an extra- 
ordinary portion of sagacity, may soon ac- 
quire a knowledge of the diseases that most 
frequently occur, and of the common routine . 
6f practice in such cases, so that he will have 
4h« 
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the satisfaction of knowing, wheu. he fails, 
that his patient died** secundum artem."- la 
more abstruse eases, and in those that are tens 
common, he will be very likely to mistake one 
disease for another, and not perhaps discovet 
his error, until the mischief is irreparable. It 
is rarely, however, that the reputation of the 
physician suffers by a blunder Of this kind, 
which ra buried with the patients j " for the 
earth covers the errors of the 1 physician." 
Physicians have this advantage over the pro- 
fessors of other arts. Medicine is held to be 
a mystery, into which it wouki be a sort of 
impiety, for persons not initiated lo pry. 
Like the Philistines for looking into the ark, 
they might be smitten with eittrwds, or some 
other plague. It is difficult therefore for 
persons riot within the pale, to appreciate 
their value, or knowledge. The art abounds 
also, beyond all others, with technical terms, 
and he who has the skill to lard' his conversa- 
tion with the greatest number of them, will 
probably be esteemed the best physician. 
There seems also an opinion, more prevalent 
than we are individually perhaps disposed to 
admit, 
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admit, that there is something of a fatality iq 
our deaths; or in other words, that there is a 
■time fixed, beyond which we can none of us 
continue to live. This is extremely con- 
venient to the professors of medicine, as it 
leaves them in full possession of the credit of 
curing all the sick that may happen to get 
well while under their care, and at the same 
time it takes from them all blame or responsi- 
bility when they die. " Dios es el que sana, 
y el medico lleva la plata." Though it is God 
who cures, the physician gets the fee. Thus 
we find the Canon in Gil Bias saying, " Je 
vois bien qu'il taut mourir, malgre la vertude 
1'eau ; etquoi qu'il ne reste a peine une goute 
de sang, je ne m'eu porte pas mieux pour cela. 
Ce qui prouve bien que le plus habile medecin 
du monde ne sauroit prolonger nos jours, 
quand leur terme fatal est arrive." I know 
that I must die notwithstanding the great 
efficacy there is in water: and although I 
have scarcely a drop of blood remaining in 
my veins, I still find myself no better, a clear 
proof that the most skilful physician cannot 
preserve our lives, when the fatal hour arrives. 
But 
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But leaving this digression, this seems the 
most rational way of explaining the adage 
" Poeta. nascitur." It is probable, however, 
that the ancients had a further meaning. 
They attached something of divine to the cha- 
racter of the poet, who was also called vates, 
as supposing htm to be the interpreter of the 
behests of the deity. The custom among the 
poets of invoking the Muses, and calling for 
their assistance in the beginning of their works, 
without doubt contributed to strengthen the 
delusion. This practice has been Jong since 
discontinued. Priqr, alluding to the opinion 
that poets received their verse by inspiration, 
says, ludicrously enough, 

" If inward wind does truly swell ye, 
It must be the cholic in your belly." 



Qui Lucerna egent, infundunt Oleum, 

When we have occasion for a lamp, we trim 
it and fill it with oil. Anaxagoras having 
been often consulted by Pericles, and very 
advantageously, in the government of his coun- 
try ; becoming old, and fiad'ing himself en- 
tirely 
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tixely neglected by his pupil and his- former 
services forgotten, determined, by a total ab- 
stinence from food, to put an end to his ex- 
istence ; this being told to Pericles, he called 
upQo and entreated him to desist from bis pur- 
pose, as he had business requiring his assist- 
ance; but the philosopher being now near 
dying, answered, " O Pericles, et quibus lu- 
cenm opus est, infundunt oleum." Thus re* 
proving him for his inattention, when he 
thought he should have no further occasion 
for his advice. The phrase tbence became 
proverbial. 



Duke est Miseris Socios habuisse Doloris. 

It is a comfort to the wretched to have 
companions in their misfortunes. It is plea- 
sant, Lucretius says, standing on the shore 
to see a ship driven about by a tempest ; or 
from the window of a castle, to see a battle; 
not tint we rejoice in the sufferings of the un- 
happy people in the vessel, who all of them, 
perhaps, after long struggling with, the dan- 
ger, perish in the ocean; or at the. fate «f 
those 
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thoae who are killed or wounded in the bat. 
tie : the pleasure arises from our being exempt 
from the danger in which we. see so many of 
our fellow creatures immersed- - The comfort, 
therefore, that we experience in hawing com-, 
panions in our troubles, in finding others suf- 
fering pains similar to those with which we are 
afflicted) does not arise from seeing them ia 
pain, but from finding that wc are notsingled 
out in a particular manner to hear a greater 
portion of eyil than falls to the lot of 
others: whenever this does happen, it add* 
greatly to the misery of what kind so ever it 
may be, Some men are peculiarly unhappy 
in this way ; in all public calamities, whether 
by sickness, fire, or inundations, a much larger 
than their proportion of the evil, bung sure 
to fall upon them. But upon what principle 
are we to account for the avidity, with which 
people flock to be present at executions? here 
they become voluntary spectators of one of 
th.je most distressing and afflicting scenes, that 
can be well imagined; particularly when the 
execution is attended with any additional cir- 
CHmgt*nce« of horror; when the criminals .are 
made 
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made to suffer the most excruciating tortnre 
before death relieves them from their misery. 
May we attribute this propensity to curiosity, 
- to a desire to see in what manner human 
strength or courage is able to bear such an 
extremity of evil ? It were much to be wished, 
that women, whose soft and delicate frames- 
seem to render them unfit for such scenes, did 
not make so large a portion of the spectator* 
on such occasions, 

" I have long been sorry," Mrs. Montagu 
says, Letters, Vol. IV, " to see the best of our 
sex running continually after publiq specta- 
cles and diversions, to the ruin of their health 
and understandings, and neglect of all do- 
mestic duties : but I own the late instance of 
their going to hear Lord Ferrers *s sentence 
particularly provoked me: the ladies crowded 
to the House of Lords, to see a wretch brought 
loaded with crime and shame to the bar, to hear 
sentence of a cruel and ignominious death ,- 
which, considering only this world, cast shame 
on his ancestors and all his succeeding family. 
There was in this case every thing that could 
disgrace human nature and civil distinctions, - 
but 
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but it was a sight, and in spite of all pretences 
to tenderness and delicacy they went adorned 
with jewels, and laughing and gay to see 
their fellow creature in the most horrid situa- 
tion, making a sad end of this life, and in 
fearful expectation of the commencement of 
another." 

Lord Ferrers, it is known, was hanged for 
shooting one of his servants, in the year 1760. 



Fuere quondam Milesii. 

The Milesians were once a brave and hardy 
people. "Trojafuit." The magnificent icity 
of Troy once existed, though no vestiges 
even of the ruins of its walls and temples now 
remain. I was once rich and powerful, but 
am now poor, miserable, arid wretched ; con- 
demned to serve where I formerly command* 
ed.; may be said, particularly at this moment, 
by many fallen potentates; fallen, most. or. 
all of them, by their own misconduct arid* 
mistaken notions of government For the great 
changes which have taken place in. tile comdi- 
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tion of the princes of Europe could never have 
been effected, if their self-indulgences and 
want of energy in the exercise of their high 
authorities, frequently the consequence of a 
voluptuous life and wrong principles of action, 
had not co-operated, unfortunately, too power- 
fully with the force of their conqueror and 
brought on their ruin: they were enslaved by 
their inordinate passions which led to the op- 
pression of their subjects, and was ultimately 
the occasion of losing their affections. The 
people were in the situation of the overloaded 
ass in the fable, who, when told to hasten for 
there were robbers at hand, answered, it mat- 
tered little whom he served since he must still 
carry bis panniers. But to pursue my theme: 
I was once young, strong, and vigorous, may 
be Said, but am now old, feeble, and decrepid. 
These reflections, though trite, may still have 
their utility ; for as they teach us, by shewing 
what has happened, to expect reverses in our 
state, they tend to enforce upon us the pro- 
priety of using our prosperity with modera- 
tion. 
The Milesians, who have long since ceased 
to 
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to be a people, were hot conquered by their 
enemies, until they had left off to be strong 
and courageous ; until luxury, the conse- 
quence of their success, and opulence, had 
enervated and enfeebled them. 



Massiliam naviges. 
You are going the way of the Massilians, 
may be said to inconsiderate spendthrifts, who 
are dissipating what had been acquired for 
them, either by good fortune or the industry 
and frugality of their ancestors. The Massi- 
lians, once a brave and independent people, 
having by their commerce acquired great afflu- 
ence, became so debauched, extravagant and 
effeminate, as to fall an easy prey to the 
neighbouring states. 



Non unquam tacume meet, meet me 
loquutum. 

What is retained and kept in the mind can 

never injure, it may injure us to have divulged 

it. " Quien calla, piedras apana," he that is 

o 2 silent 
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silent is heaping up stones; he is thinking 
how he may profit by what others are saying; 
and, " Oveja que bala bocada pierde," the 
sheep loses a mouthful when it bleats. Silence 
is the sanctuary of prudence, and properly 
used, it is one of the most valuable attributes 
of wisdom. " The fool's bolt is soon shot," he 
has little in him, and over that little he has no 
controul ; he is always, therefore, saying some- 
thing that is unseasonable and improper ; he is 
precipitate in his judgment, and determines 
before he welt knows the proposition to which 
his assent is required. But the wise man is 
reserved and cautious, " he looks before he 
leaps," " thinks before he speaks," and " even 
of a good bargain he thinks twice before he 
says done," for he knows that appearances 
are often deceitful, and that " all is not gold 
that glitters," " he has wide ears, and a short 
tongue," therefore more ready to hear the opi- 
nions of others, than to proclaim his own. 
Augustus Ciesar bore a sphinx, an emblem of 
silence, on his ring, intimating that the coun- 
sels of princes should be secret But silence 
is often adopted for very different purposes 
and 
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and from different motives : some make use 
of it, to cover their ignorance ; conscious of 
their inability to bear a part in the conversa- 
tion, they avoid venturing their opinion, and 
-*' wisely keep the fool within," in which they 
shew a commendable prudence ; " even a fool 
-when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise, 
ami he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a man 
of understanding." " Parla poco, ascolto 
assai, et non fallirai," speak little and attend 
.to what falls from others, and you will commit 
-no error. Others again are silent through 
craft, fearful lest by some unguarded expres- 
sion they should betray the part they had 
.taken in some transaction, in which they 
would not be thought to have been concern- 
ed ;. or that they should discover their opi- 
nion or intention, which may be the reverse 
of what they publicly profess : such men, 
to use the strong language of Churchill, 

" Lest bold truth to do sage wisdom spight, 
Should burst the portals of their lips by night, 
Tremble to trust themselves one hour in sleep." 

Yet there is an instance on record, where 
o 3 silence 
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silence is said to have occasioned the destruc- 
tion of a country, whence the following ; 

Amyclas perdidit Sikntia. 

Amyclas vas lost by silence. Hie magis- 
trates of this city having been frequently 
alarmed by some of the more timid inhabi- 
tants, with reports of an enemy being at hand 
when no danger was near, ordered, under the 
penalty of a severe punishment, that no one 
should again disturb them with soch rumours. 
At length, when an enemy was actually apr 
preaching, the people not daring, on ac- 
count of the lav to give the necessary in- 
formation, the city was taken. The proverb 
-may be applied to any one neglecting the 
proper opportunity or time for doing nay ne? 
ccssary business. 



Ubi tres Medici, duo Athei. 

Where thece are three physicians, there are 

two atheists. Whence could a censure so 

senseless, derive its origin ? since physicians, 

whose 
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whose professions led them in a particular 
manner to examine into the properties of na- 
tural bodies, must have been among the first 
to see and admire the order, regularity, and 
beauty of their structure. 

" Presentemque refert quaelibet herba deum." 

Every herb having a signature of the divine 
Majesty stamped upon it. Need it be added, 
that the anatomy of the human, or of any 
other animal body, afforded no less pregnant 
proofs of the existence of an all-wise and 
powerful Architect,- since nothing less than 
such a being could have contrived, and put 
together, such exquisite pieces of mechanism. 
But the habit of inquiring, and looking deeply 
into the nature and structure of the bodies 
they examined, might make them sceptical, 
and not ready to credit what could not be 
submitted to a similar test. They might not, 
therefore, be disposed to treat with reverence, 
the rabble of gods that disgraced the calen- 
dars of Greece and Rome; and this might be 
sufficient to induce the common people to 
brand them with .the name of atheists. Sir 
o 4 Thomas 
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Thomas Crown, in his singular book, "Religip 
Medici," after defending the profession from 
the imputation of atheism, gives his own creed, 
in which, on all material points, he is suffi- 
ciently orthodox, but in matters which he 
conceived not to be essential, he carved for 
himself. Indeed, he seems to have had a very 
extended faith, and to have thought that the 
more improbable any of the tenets of religion 
were, the more merit there was in believing 
them. He was a perfect convert to the reso- 
lution of Tertullian, "credo quia impossibile 
est," I believe it, because it is impossible. "I 
desire to exercise my faith," he says, " in the 
difficultest points ; for to credit ordinary and 
visible objects, is not faith, but persuasion." 
He joined also heartily in the then popular 
opinion of witchcraft. " I have ever believed," 
he says, " and do now know that there are 
witches," and he charges those who disbelieve 
in them, "as being a sort, not of infidels, but 
atheists." Chaucer does not speak very fa- 
vourably of the faith of the medical corps. 

" Physicians know what is digestible, 
But their study is but little iatbe bible." 
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, And another Poet says, * 

■ " I have heard, how irue 
I know not, most physicians as they grow 
Greater in skill, grow less in {heir religion ; 
Attributing so much to the natural causes, 
That they have little faith in that they cannot 
Deliver reason for." 

Time, which has corrected the erroneous opi- 
nion of witches, has also released the studious 
in medicine, from the reproach of infidelity, 
and they are now allowed to have as just a 
sense of religion, as any other of the classes 
of mankind. 



Multos in gumma Pericula misit, 

Venturi Timor ipse Mali. 

Men are often through the dread of some 
misfortune threatening them, so disturbed, and 
so completely deprived of judgment, as not to 
see, or be able to use the means, which, in a 
more easy and quiet state of their minds, would 
have been sufficiently obvious, and by which 
they might have avoided the evil, so that to 
standers by, they seem to have acted under 
some 
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some secret impulse,*or to have been fascinated. , 
It is fear that deprives the bird of the power 
of escaping the snake, if it has once caught its 
eye; not daring to turn its face from the 
frightful object, it necessarily every step it 
takes approaches nearer, and at length, depri- 
ved of all seDse and power, falls into its jaws. 

" Quo tiraoris minus est, eo minus ferme periculi est." 

Where there is the least fear, there is, for the 
most part, least danger; though the Spaniards 
say, " Quien obra sin miedo, yerra su hecho," 
he who acts without fear, acts wrong; but 
the word miedo, fear, in this sentence, means 
only care, caution or attention. 



Rebus in tdvera'ts, facile est contemner eMortem, 
Fortius ilk facit, qui miser esse potest. 

Men of strong minds contend with diffi- 
culties and misfortunes, and frequently suc- 
cessfully, or if they cannot be completely 
averted, bear them patiently, by which means 
they become lighter, and their st^ag is 
blunted ; 
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blunted ; it is the coward only that seeks to 
escape them by death. 

" Hie logo, non furor est no moriare 
Mori*" 

Is it not madness to kill yourselves lest ye 
should die ? to suffer the greatest misfortune 
that can befall you to escape a less ? — But, 
with Martial's leave, this is not a right state- 
ment of the position. Men do not kill 
themselves to escape dying, but to put an end 
to a thousand cares and perplexities which 
make life a burthen to them. Agis being 
asked which way a man might five free, 
answered,*" by despising death." 

" Emori nolo, aed me esse mortuum nihil estirao." 

I feel no difficulty in saying I wish I were 
dead, but I have not courage sufficient to 
embrace a voluntary death, or to put an end 
to my existence. 



Quoniam id fieri quod vis non potest,, 
Id velis quod pessis. 
Since you cannot effect what you are solici- 
tous 
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tous to obtain, be contented with what you 
have. That is, we should not suffer the want 
of something upon which we may have impru- 
dently set our affection, to prevent our enjoy- 
ing, and being thankful for what we actually 
possess, and we should the rather do this, as, 
if we are incapable of bounding our desires, 
the object we are in pursuit of, would, if 
obtained, contribute very little to our con- 
tentment. 

■' Against our peace we arm our will, 
Amidst our plenty something still, 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To me, to thee, to him are wanting. 
That cruel something unpossess'd, 
Corrodes, and leavens all the rest ; 
That something if we could obtain, 
Would soon create a future pain." 



Venter obesus non gignit Mentem subtilem. 

An over crammed belly does not produce a 

quick, and ready wit, or " fat paunches make 

lean pates." The Lacedemonians, who were 

remarkably frugal in their diet, had such an 

abhorrence 
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abhorrence and contempt for fat and corpu- 
lent persons, that they were about to banish 
from their city, Auclides, one of their country- 
men, who, by a course of indolent and volup- 
tuous living, had swelled himself to an enor- 
mous bulk, and were only deterred from it by 
his engaging to live for the future more 
sparingly. They would have no inhabitants 
but such as, in time of danger, might be 
assisting in repelling an enemy. 



Quid ad Farinas ? 

"What profit do you expect from this, or 
how will it conduce to provide you with 
bread, to which your attention should be 
principally turned, may be said to young 
persons, who are seen neglecting their busi- 
ness, and spending their time in idle pursuits, 
in keeping loose company, in haunting taverns > 
playhouses, and assemblies, in reading novels 
and romances, or in taking up the trade of 
poetry, without any better call than their 
own silly conceit; a vice now very prevalent. 

" Quid me Humeri tandem ad farinas jmerint?" 

Mortui 
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Morttti non mordent. 



The dead do not bite, cannot hurt you. 
This apothegm was used by Theodore Chius, 
master in rhetoric to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
when consulted by him whether they should 
grant an asylum to Porapey, who had landed 
on their const, after being defeated by Julius 
Cassar. He advised them to receive him, and 
put him to death; adding, " Mortuos non 
mordere." Our more common phrase, and 
which is probably used by ruffians who deter- 
mine to murder those they rob, is, " the 
dead tell no tales." 



De Calceo solicitus, at Pedem nihil curet. 

Looking more to the fashion of the shoe 
than to the ease of the feet, which those 
persons were said to do, who paid more atten- 
tion to the diet than to the education of their 
children. 



Verbvm 
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Verhum Sapknti. 

" A buon intenditore poche parole." 

" Lc sage entend un demi mot." 

" Al biien entendador pocas palabras. 

" A word to the wise." To a sensible man, 
but few words are ordinarily necessary, and a 
fool will not understand you, though you 
should give him a long dissertation. 



Tanquam meum Nomen. 
Tanquam Ungues, Digitosque sues. 

It is a subject I am as well acquainted with, 
as I am with my own name, or with my 
fingers, was used to be said to persons repeat- 
ing any well known story or circumstance. 

" Tolls diebui, Afer, baac railii norma, 
Et teneo melius ista, quam meum nomen." 

You are perpetually teasing me with a repeti- 
tion of this story, which is as familiar to me 
as my own name. 

Mittc 
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Mttte in Aquam, hoc est, Aufer I medio. 

A phrase for which we have no direct sub- 
stitute. Take him away, to the river with 
him. To the pump or to the horse pond, is 
sometimes the cry of the mob in this country, 
when they take upon themselves to execute 
summary justice on some poor wretch taken 
in the act of picking a pocket, or in the com- 
mission of some crime for which they con- 
ceive them properly to be amenable to their 
tribunal. But among the ancients, certain 
criminals were condemned to be tied in a sack 
and drowned, which is what the adage 
alludes to, and this kind of punishment is still 
used in Germany. Parricides in Rome were 
put into a sack with a cock, a monkey, a ser- 
pent, and a dog, and thrown into a river or 
into the sea, to which Juvenal alludes, in the 
following lines, as translated by Hodgson. 

" If votes were free, what slave so lost to shame. 
Prefers not Seneca's to Nero's name, ■ , 

Whose parricides, not one close sack alone^ 
One serpent, nor one monkey could atone f" 

Nero 
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Nero, it is known} caused his mother, two 
of his wives, and Seqeca his tutor to be put to 
death, 



Perdere Naulum*. 

" Echar ta saga tras el caldero." " It is 
throwing the roue after the bucket, the helve 
after the hatchet,*' may be said to persons 
under misfortunes, who, instead of exerting 
themselves to recover what they have lost, 
give way to despair, and so suffer what re- 
mains of their property to be wrecked likewise. 

. " Furor est post omnia perdere natrium." 

But the adage is more immediately appli- 
cable to persons who have made an unsuccess- 
ful venture, who have taken goods to a 
country /where they are little in request, or 
are valued at a very low price. Do. not let 
them he destroyed, get, at the least, so much 
for them as will pay the freight; " of a bad 
bargain we should make the best," and, " half 
a loaf is better than no bread." 

vol. II. t Turpe. 
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Tarpe silere. 
It ib disgraceful to be silent When a man 
is conscious that he is capable of instructing 
his fellow-citizens, or those with whom he is 
connected, in any art that might be beneficial 
to them, it is disgraceful, or perhaps criminal, 
to withhold it, 

" Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worst avarice is that of sense." 
It may also be said by any one, who shoukj 
find others not so well qualified as himself, 
acquiring honour by the practice of any art of 
profession, I must now exert myself, and shew 
these men, that it was not through incapacity, 
that I have hitherto abstained, "It would be 
disgraceful to be any longer silent," and to a 
circumstance of this kind, the adage is said 1 tp 
have owed- its origin. 



* Medice, cura te ipsum. 

Physician, heal thyself. It seems but just, 

that those who profess to cure the diseases, of 

others, should, as'a pledge of their capacity, 

be able to preserve themselves, and families, 

from 
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from the ravages of them. But how few are 
able to give this pledge ! Practitioners in 
medicine, are neither more remarkable for 
longevity, nor for producing or rearing a more 
healthy, Or a more numerous progeny, than 
those who are out of the pale of the profession; 
This, however, does not arise from the fault of 
the physician, hut from the imperfection of 
the art ; for though there is no branch of 
science that has been cultivated with more 
diligence, than this of medicine, or that has 
had the advantage of being practised by men 
of greater genius, abilities, and learning, or 
who have laboured with greater industry, per- 
severance, and zeal, to bring it to perfection; 
yet they have been so far from attaining their 
object, that there are many diseases, and 
among them, some of the most frequent, for- 
midable, and fatal, for which no adequate, or 
successful methods of treatment, have been 
discovered. The treatment of rheumatism is 
at this time as various, unsettled, and gene- 
rally as inefficient, as it was 3000 years ago ; 
and although so many volumes have been 
written on asthma, and consumption, it is to 
P2 be 
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be lamented that no satisfactory proof can be 
given, that either of them were ever cured by 
medicine. Much might, perhaps, be done to- 
wards the improvement of the practice, if 
physicians would follow the model which 
the late Dr. Heberden has left them in his 
Commentaries ; in my judgment, one of the 
best books which this, or any other age, or 
country, has produced on the subject. The 
College of Physicians have done something 
towards leading practitioners to this mode, 
by abolishing the vain titles heretofore given 
to drugs and compositions, attributing to them 
qualities which experience by no means war- 
rants us in believing they possess. But even 
in the complaints mentioned above, and many 
more might be added, the physician may be 
often able to give directions that may retard 
their progress, and enable the patient to pass 
his life with some degree of comfort; -and 
he who limits his endeavours to procuring 
these advantages, will well deserve their grate- 
ful acknowledgments, he will also escape the 
censures so frequently thrown on the profes- 
sors of the art. " Turba medicorum peril," a 
multitude 
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multitude of physicians have destroyed me, 
was the inscription the Emperor Adrian or- 
dered to be put upon his monument. It would 
be useless, perhaps in some degree mischiev- 
ous, to recite the many sarcastic-speeches that* 
have been recorded to degrade the practice 
of medicine. The effect they should have, 
and which, indeed, they have had on the more 
judicious practitioners, is not, on every occa- 
sion, to load their patients with drugs, which, 
when not absolutely necessary, deserve a dif- 
ferent name than that of medicines. With no 
great impropriety they may be called poisons; 
for, although they may not kill, yet if they 
nauseate, and destroy the tone of the stomach, 
and have the effect of checking and prevent- 
ing the powers of the constitution in their 
efforts to expel the disease, they cannot foil 
of doing much mischief. BagUvi, addressing 
himself to young practitioners, says, "Quant 
paucis remediis curantur morbi ! Quam ptures 
b vita tollit remediorum farrago 1 " and Sy- 
denham advises, in many cases, rather to trust 
to nature, it being a great error to imagine 
that every case requires the assistance of art 
p3 It 
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It should be considered, that as there are some 
diseases for which medicine has not yet fouad 
out any cure, there are others for which no 
medicines are required, the constitution being 
of itself, or only aided by rest, and & simple 
and plain diet, sufficient to overcome them. 
The French therefore say, with much good 
tense, "Uu bouillon dechouxfaitperdrecinque 
sous au medeein," a mess of broth hath lost 
the physician, his fee. That this adage is an- 
cient may be concluded from the smallness of 
the fee assigned to the doctor. The Undertaker^ 
in the Funeral, or Grief a-la-mode, among his 
expenses, mentions ten pounds paid for a Trea- 
tise against Water-gruel, "a damned healthy 
slop, that has done his trade more mischief," 
he says, "than all the faculty." The Spaniards 
on this subject say, " Al enfermp que es vida, 
el agua le es medicina," the patient who is 
not destined to die, will need no other medi- 
cine than water : such is their opinion of the 
efficacy of abstinence. " It is no less disgrace- 
ful," Plutarch says, "to ask a physician, what 
is easy, and what is hard of digestion, and 
what will agree with the stomach, and what 
not, 
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tibt, than it is to ask what is sweet, or bitter, 
or sour." Our English adage, which is much 
to this purport, and with which I shall close 
this essay is, " Every mau is a fool or a phy- 
sician, at forty." 



Facilius sit Nili Caput invenire. 

It would be easier to find the source of the 
Nile This has in all ages been considered as 
so difficult, that the proverb was used to re- 
present something scarcely possible ever to be 
effected: this opinion was not formed until 
after a variety of experiments had been made 
with a view to its discovery. But the dis- 
tance of its head or source from any of the 
parts of Africa that had been visited or were 
known to Europeans, or to the inhabitants of 
the northern parts of that vast continent, is so 
great, and the countries lying between them 
inhabited hy such numerous tribes of savages', 
that all the expeditions formed for that pur- 
pose had failed, and so many lives had been 
poet in the attempt, that the project had for 
p 4 many 
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many ages been laid aside. That one of its 
sources is now known, is owing to the genius 
or industry of certain Portuguese missiona- 
ries. Mr. Bruce, indeed, assumes to himself 
the merit of having made this discovery, but 
it had been very circumstantially described by 
Lobo, in his account of Abyssinia, whose work 
on the subject was translated by Dr. Johnson, 
and by Sir Peter Wyche, in his " Short Rela- 
tion of the River Nile," translated by him 
from the Portuguese, and published by order 
of the Royal Society in 1673: perhaps a short 
extract from this little tract, which is not com- 
mon, may be acceptable. 

" One of the provinces of Abyssinia," the 
writer says, " is called Agoas ; the inhabitants 
of the same name, whether these bestowed 
their name or took it from the province. The 
higher part of the country is mountainous 
and woody, yet not without valiies and groves 
of cedars, for goodness and scent not inferior 
to those of Lebanus, In this territory is the 
known head and source of the Nile, by the 
natives called Abani, the father of waters, 
from the great collection it makes in the king- 
doms 

• 
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Horns and provinces through which it passcth; 
for the greatest part of Ethiopia being moun- 
tainous and the torrents swelled in the winter, 
the mountains so transmit them as to increase 
the river, which falling into the Nile make no 
little addition to its greatness, causing it to 
ran with such a stock of water as overflows the 
plains of jEgypt. This is the river the Scrip- 
ture catleth Gihon, which encompassed the 
land of Ethiopia, so doth the Nile with its 
turnings and meanders. The head rises in the 
most pleasant recess of the territory, having 
two springs called eyes, each about the big- 
ness of a coachwheel, distant from each other 
about twenty paces: the pagan inhabitants 
adore as an idol the biggest, offering to it 
many sacrifices of cows which they kill there, 
flinging the head into the spring, eat the flesh 
as holy, lay the bones together in a place de- 
signed for that purpose, which at present 
make a considerable hill, and would make it 
much bigger, if carnivorous beasts and bird* 
of prey did not, by picking them, lessen and 
scatter them." 
The curious reader will be struck with ob- 
serving 
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serving how .-very nearly the account given by 
Mr.- Bruce resembles this, which is here laid 
before him. That Mr. Bruce should take no 
notice of either of these books, though it is 
scarcely possible but he must have seen or 
heard of them, is singular. 

Mr. Rennel has however shewn, in a late 
publication on the Geography of Herodotus, 
that the river, the head of which has been here 
described, is only one and an inferior source 
of the Nile, and that the largest and princi- 
pal source of that celebrated stream rises at a 
great distance fiom Agoas, and much higher 
up. in the country, and which has probably 
never yet been visited by any European. 

The principal source of the Nik, therefore, 
remaining still undiscovered, the proverb con- 
tinues in full force. 



Terram video. 
X see land, may be said by persons getting 
nearly to the end of a long and troublesome 
business, or concluding any great work or la- 
bour; more directly, and to this the adage 
owes its-origin, by those who have been a long 
, . : . :; • time 
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time at sea, and perhaps been driven about -by 
adverse winds, on first espying the shore, 
" Thank God, I once more see land !" an eja- 
culation which some of my readers may per- 
haps make at finding they have got to the 
end of this book ; and it may not be less satis- 
factory to them to learn, that the writer or 
collector of this miscellany is too far advanced 
is life, to be likely to make any considerable 
addition to them. 
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